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Bradley’s Fertilizers 


- || “The World’s Best by Every Test” 
The seed determines the character of the crop; the 


Great advances. have been made in recent years by 
judicious seed selection and plant-breeding. By this means 
many disease-resistant varieties of corn, potatoes and other 
crops have been created and the farmer’s profits thereby 


The same judgment extended to the selection of the 
What avails it to plant perfect seed and employ advanced 
Discriminating farmers year after year select Bradley's 
High Grade Fertilizers to mature their crops and their judg- 


ment in this respect has not only been profitable to themselves 
but has built up a business in fertilizers, that, like the ferti- 


Our Local Agents will be glad to welcome your inquiries. 
If we have no LocaJ.Agent near you, we hope you will write 
us direct. 


Bradley Fertilizer Works 


Boston, Mass. 





Limas for Home and Market 


CORA J. SHEPPARD, CUMBERLAND co, Ng 


The ground for lima. beans may bg 
prepared at the same time as for the 
general garden. The hills for beans 
should be placed 4 feet apart each 
way. ‘Well rotted manure should be 
Placed im the hills, half a shovelful to 
@ hill, or a shovelful to every threg 
hills may be enough. 

If this is not at hand, commercial 
fertilizer may take the place of it. 
The poles should be stuck before 
planting the beans. A rather heavy 
stick with an iren point’on one end 
is used. to- make the holes for the 
poles. No garden is complete with- 
out lima beans, and every gardener 
should own his own bean sticker, and 
not depend upon neighbors or friends, . 

The beans should not be planted be- 
fore May 10, and the weather must 
be just about right. If too damp the 
beans decay in the ground. Place 
four beans in a hill, eyes down, and 
if they come up well two should be 
pulled out if the ground is heavy, or 
there will be too much of a mass of 
vines. If the soil is light the four 
beans can be left to grow. 

To get extra early beans we plant 
about 30 hills in the cold frame early 
in the season. First we melt top and 
bottom off old tin cans, then fill them 
with dirt, when closely pack to« 
gether in the cold frame. These get 
a good start and are put in the gar. 
den about the time other people ara 
planting their beans. When trans- 
planting it is well to water them 
thoroughly before disturbing in or. 
der to make the dirt stick to the 
roots. The roots should not be dis- 
turbed more than necessary, but the 
whole « ass of dirt in the tin can re- 
moved to the garden. In this way we 
get the delicious lima bean for our 
table ten days or two weeks earlier. 


Profitable Sweet Corn 


E. G& PORTER, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y 








In my 25 years’ experience in grow- 
ing sweet corn, Howling Mob has 
proved the best early, large-eared 
variety grown in this section. It has 
yielded one-fourth more corn than 
Stowell’s Evergreen planted in the 
same. field. The soil is a clay loam 
that grows good corn with proper 
rotation of crops, such as corn, grain, 
clover and timothy, then hay for two 
or three years. The sod is top-dressed 
during the winter with a liberal coat 
of stable manure, and plowed as early, 
in the spring as possible when the 
ground is in good condition. It is then 
kept thoroughly harrowed until corn 
planting time, when it is marked each . 
way with a 3-foot marker. A hand 
planter is used and gives good satis- 
faction with ordinary care. 

Generally we grow about two acres 
of sweet corn and two of other corn. 
Grain follows the corn and we often 
sow oats, peas and barley mixed. A 
weeder is used before the corn gets UP 
and then a one-horse walking cul- 
tivator both ways as soon as we cal 
folio the rows. Cultivation is con 
tinued until the corn is 2 or 3 feet 
high. For the last three years wé 
have used no commercial fertilizers. 

We have sold Howling Mob corn in 
the market at $1 a 100 ears. When 
the corn is a good stand we averag® 
three ears to the hill, or with nearly 
5000 hills to the acre. Generally w® 
make two or three plantings, so 45 
have corn as long as possible. After 
the crop is picked we shock the stalks 
an feed to cows in winter. Small 
ears are left on the stalks. Seed 
bought from reliable dealers at about 
$4.10 a bushel. It is delivered usually 
in Aprit Last season 4% acre ° 
Howling Mob yielded a little over 
and still.had the stalks left for fod- 
der. This, considering the sm@ ; 
amount of labor, is the most profitable | 
crop of vegetables I have ever grown. 
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Preparing for the Corn Crop 


ETTING ready to grow a good 
crop of corn is like getting 
ready to produce a good ani- 
mal; it is necessary to begin 
several years before the fin- 
ished product is expected. The 
farmer may have the best 
machinery made with which to prepare the 
plant and cultivate the crop; he may 
perfect seed corn; the weather may 
be ideal; yet, if through ignorance, careless- 
laziness he does not use all these 
things to the best advahtage, he will not be 
a successful corn grower. 
for the corn crop there are 
ome requirements which -are 
applicable in all climates and 
to all soils, while on thé 
other hand there are a great 
methods that are ap- 
in one location and 
kind of soil-and not 





oil, 


have 





ess or 


many 
icable 


one 


irable in another. 
The farm on which I grow 
rn is located in the sauth- 


ern part of Pickaway county, 
south of the center 


) miles 


of the state. That part of 
the farm recently purchased 
a thin clay, another part 
a good clay loam, while 


st of it is rich, black soil. 
ich of these soils I find 
handled differently, 
order to produce the best 
For example: I 
plow or work the 
spring when 
wet, because the 
imping of the team and 
e turning of the soil injure 

physical condition of it. 
the other hand, the black 
li can 


must be 


esults. 
would not 
clay soils in 


hey are 


be handled less care- 
lly with no bad results. 

requisite in order 
1e ground in proper 
ndition is good drainage. 
f the land is not naturally drained, then it 


s first 


get ft 


champion 


1ould be drained by tile ditching. Corn 
cannot be successfully grown on wet land in 
this county, nor do I believe any place else in 

world. My corn land is all. well tile 
drained by ditches ranging from 2 feet in 


depth land to 3 feet in black land. 

With good drainage the soil can be worked 

much earlier in the spring. I deem this a 
eat advantage, for earlier planted corn is 
most invariably the best. 

It is not probable that land will be made 
corn. Wheat, oats and barley 
too rank in growth by too much 
rtility, but very very seldom is this the case 


in clay 


rict tor 


become 





In getting ready- 





with corn.. Good barnyard manure is-the 
best fertilizer I have as yet found for corn. 
My rotation is two years corn on my strong 
land, one year on clay. :After the first corn 
crop in the rotation is removed, I usually sow 
rye and turn it under the following spring; 
for second corn crop, before the ground dries 
out. If this rye is left too long and it becomes 
rank in growth, it will be a detriment rather 
than an aid. 

I prefer spreading the manure on clover 
sod with manure spreader direct from stable 
or lot. When this is not practical, I some- 


times spread it on plowed surface and work 





IMPORTED AYRSHIRE BULL, HOWIE’S MATCHLESS 


Here is Imported Matchless, imported by Frank A. Crabb of Litch- 
field, Jil, in July, 1906. 
and grand 
Tennessee and Alabama state fairs. 


He was shown at many fairs, 
champion prizes at the 


it in the soil before planting. I use the 
mammoth clover, believing it to be a hardier 
plant than the common red clover. It pro- 
duces more root and stem, consequently more 
humus to turn under. I usually pasture the 
clover until about June 10, and then remove 
the stock, and clip for seed about the middle 
of August, returning all the chaff to the poor 
spots on the field. In removing the clover 
in this way, I believe I get the maximum 
benefit from it, as very little fertility is taken 
away with the seed, and by applying the 
chaff to the thin’portions of the field, 1 soon 
have uniform fertility throughout the field. 
My practice is to get as much plowing done 


and awarded 
Indiana, 


Importance of Correct Practice—Methods Differ on Various Soils—Rich Land Best for Corn—Value of Clo. 
ver in Corn Growing--Winter Plowing Favors the Crop--How the Seedbed ‘Is Treated-- 
By R. W. Dunlap, Pickaway County, Ohio 


during the: winter as possible. I now have 
practically all done for this year’s crop; 
howevér, it is very seldom that we have 
conditions as they were this year. There are 
several reasons why I desire to get this work 
done in the winter. First, ground can be 
plowed much wetter in the winter, because 
of the freezing and thawing which follow; 
second, the teams can be used at a time when~ 
they would otherwise be idle and they can do 
this heavy work much easier in cool weather. 
Third, by having the plowing done in the 
winter much more time can be spent in the 
preparation of the soil in the spring. Fourth, 
winter plowing is a great help 
in destroying white grubs and 
cutworms. Fifth, the soil be- 
comes well packed before 
planting time, thus insuring 
proper movement of capillary 
water. 

The manner of plowing 
should have some considera- 
tion. I do not plow my clay 
land as deep as 1 do the richer 
black land. The depth varies 
from 5 to 7 inches. I prefer 
the earth set on edge rather 
than turned completely over. 

I use No A _ three-horse 
walking plow with a jointer 
to turn under all trash, ma- 
nure, etc. The kind of todls 
used to prepare the seedbed 
depends very largely on the 
season and time of breaking. 
If the breaking is done in the 
winter, I first use a disk har- 
row, usually disking both 
ways, after which a smooth- 
ing harrow, by once going 
over -will, in most seasons, 
make a good seedbed. If the 
plowing is done in the spring, 
a good heavy drag with 
plenty of teams is used to” 
crush the clods and level the 
surface. After this operation 
I use a heavy four-horse drag harrow of my 
own make. With these two implements a 
great deal of work can be done in a short 
time, provided plenty of horse power is used, 
A light harrow is run before the planter. In 
season this preparation is 


Kentucky, 


an average 
sufficient. 
My rule is to prepare the seedbed in the 
best possible manner before planting, but 
sometimes this is not the practical thing to 
do. Circumstances often arise in farming 
where it is not practical to obtain ideal condi- 
tions. There have been instances when I 
have planted corn when the soil Was not as 
it should be, yet I learned that a certain 
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amount of preparation can be made after 
planting. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down in 
getting ready for corn. Weather and soil 
conditions must be taken into consideration 
at all times. The problem that I have con- 
tinually before me is how to prepare my land 
in the best manner to produce the maximum 
crop at the minimum cost. 








CATTLE FEEDING PROBLEMS 


The cattle feeder has a big problem before 
him. Grains are high, pastures are still many 
days off and cattle, if properly carried during 
the winter, are approaching maturity and 
finish. Ordinarily, the end would be easy for 
corn and meal, and grass would have finished 
the work without. difficulty, leaving a reason- 
able profit for the enterprise and skill. With 
corn at a high mark, concentrates of all kinds 
more costly than ever, and prices for live 
cattle not proportionally up, the feeder is 
justified in being a bit anxious as to the out- 
come. 

With this situation before us it will be good 
practice to call the roughage materials of the 
farm into use to the full limit. That means 
that the legumes especially must not be over- 
looked. Clover hay ought to be available 
everywhere and fortunately this year is 
moderate in price. In some sections alfalfa 
is on hand to help out, in which case the 
problem is less difficult. 


Protein Must Be Supplied 

But remember some.protein must go into 
the ration for the most economical gains. 
Fodder corn or corn stover and ear corn are 
all well and good, but not enough. You want 
more than simply. oil and fat wm beef car- 
cass; high-class beef now calls for lean meat 
also. You get this from the protein. If 
your feed supply is short in protein it will be 
money in your pocket to swap feeds. For 
instance, you can exchange some corn for 
cottonseed meal or linseed oil meal. This 
will settle the protein question, and at present 
prices it can be done profitably with just a 
little to boot.’ On the basis of fattening, as 
shown in some feeding tests,a pound of cotton- 
seed meal is worth 1% pounds of corn. When 
corn is worth 60 cents a bushel and cotton- 
seed meal $35 a ton, you can get about the 
same value, consequently the gains by the 
exchange will be in proportion as the price 
of cottonseed meal is under $35 a ton. The 
difference becomes more striking as protein is 
lacking in the ration. With much clover there 
is less need for meal, but if corn stover and 
timothy hay are the basis of the ration, the 
meal substitute will be to the feeder’s ad- 
vantag 


Get Variety if Possible 

A fattening ration of dry roughage and 
grain becomes monotonous after a while. 
You know in your own experience that a 
single diet three times a day becomes dis- 
agreeable after you have been forced to use 
it for a few days or a few weeks. If you can 
get different kinds of roughage materials, 
thus securing variety, your fattening cattle 
will appreciate it by eating a little more each 
day, thus increasing the daily gain. Straw, 
clover, hay, corn stover and other materials 
if available should enter somewhere into the 
ration to admit of this mixture and variety; 
and not only do the feeds themselves become 
monotonous to a certain extent, but the dry 
condition of the feed becomes somewhat ob- 
jectionable in time. Consequently, when 
steers are tiyrned on fresh pasture a little 
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later on they will ram to exeess in that direc- 
tion; as a result not only will growth be 
checked, due to the succulent grass, but the 
digestion of the animals will be disordered 
also. 

The only way out of the difficulty is to 
carefully regulate the diet when first put on 
green pasture. Give enough palatable mixed 
feed to take the edge from their appetites 
so as,not to induce them to feed heavily upon 
the grass when turned out. Fattening cattle 
will not only take to mixed grain, but will 
relish clover or timothy, or even corn .stover, 
in addition to the paSture. When these are 
given before the steers are turned out they 
will not overfeed on the green forage. x 

For fattening steers a balanced ration can- 
not be said to be furnished by early spring 
grass alone. This early growth is largely 
succulent grass, with not the hard fat-produc- 
ing- elements that finishing steers. require. 
Therefore, let corn and dry hays or some of 
the small grains be a part of the morning 
ration. ‘The cattle will continue their growth, 
make even heavier gains than during the 
winter season, and will reach their finishing 
period much sooner than otherwise would be 


the case if allowed free access to the pasture 


fields. 


THE CULTURE OF VINEYARDS 


ED KEMPER, GASCONADE COUNTY, MO 


In this locality we always select the highest 
land we have for vineyards, on account of the 
frosts in the spring. If possible, select new 
ground, as it is by far the best. If this is not 
to be had, then land that has been meadow or 
pasture for years is good but should be 
plowed and cultivated the summer previous. 
New ground should also be cleared a year 
before. If the land that is to be planted to 
vineyard has been cultivated years before, say 
grown corn, wheat or oats, and is not extra 
good goil, say rich enough to raise a good 
corn crop for several years, it is too 
to give a young vineyard a good start. nu 
such case it is best to sow to clover and plow 
down the second growth of same. Then if 
the coming fall is not too dry and the weather 
favorable, it is best to plant in fall, but it 
should not be done too early. The best time 
is from the middle to the last of November. 

Good one-year first-class plants will nearly 
always give best results. They must have 
envugh fiber roots and should also show a 
fair top growth. I do not go to the trouble 
to dig holes with a spade. It can be done in 
half the time and with much better results by 
using a team and plow. It takes a good team 
and a good plow, but even if I had to borrow 
this, at, say, $10 a day,. I would plant no 
vineyard without it. 


Setting the Vines 


Plow up a dead furrow as deep as you can. 
Two rounds will do, but three are better, es- 
pecially if you want the rows far apart, say 
8, 9 or 10 feet. Then take a cord or string, 
with knots tied in the same every 6, 7 or 8 
feet, as you may wish the vine. Stretch the 
cord along where you wish the row. Of 
course, as far as possible it should be through 
the middle of the dead furrow. Give the 
string the hight the field would have when 
level, by laying poles across the dead furrow. 
By this cord you will know just where and 
how deep to set the vines. 

Let one man take a shovel and another the 
vines in a bucket with some water, If the 
furrow is too deep, tet the man with the 
shovel throw in some of the best top soil. 






Stretch the main roots along in the furrow to 
both sides of the vine. Again throw in some 
soil. Press or trample the soil firmly to the 
roots and then take one horse and plow and 
make the field level. Planting should not be 
done when too wet... If you want to use ma- 
nure the best time to do so is just before 
you go to work with your one horse and plow, 
as mentioned above. Cultivate throughout 
the summer. Vegetables may be grown be- 
tween the rows the first few years, but do not 
grow corn between the rows, for it will surely 
ruin your vineyard. 


KILLING WITCH GRASS 


H. C. HASKELL, FRANKLIN COUNTY, MASS 


T have found two very satisfactory ways of 
ridding land of witch grass. Some years ago 
I had a four-acre field of asparagus which be- 
came so full of grass that it was simply a 
question of giving up the asparagus or killing 
the witch grass. I got a good cutaway har- 
row and went after the field in earnest. As 
soon as the land could be worked in the spring 
I went over the ground with it twice, mak- 
ing an actual four times cutting. In about 
three weeks I duplicated the job; also the 
first week in July. It so happened that we 
had a few days of sunshine after each har- 
rowing, and July was very hot and dry. What 
remained of the liye witch grass I could 
carry off the field in my hat. 

Another satisfactory way is ta plow the 
ground in the spring, and as fast as the grass 
comes up go over the piece with a good har- 
row until about the middle or last of July. 
Then set the field to winter cabbage. Set 
plants thick enough so the cabbage will cover 
the ground and you will not only get a good 
crop of cabbage but you will also bid goodby, 
to the witch grass. 





SOWING THE OATS CROP 
J. P. DAVIS, INDIANA 


Oats must be sown early, if we expect a 
good yield of heavy grain. Early sown oats 
are always of better quality than late sown, 
and as the weather conditions are not very 
stable at this time of the year, it is neces- 
sary to use as much expedition as is consist- 
ent with thoroughness. Therefore, I would 
advocate the use of the disk in preference 
to the breaking plow. 

Care should be exercised not to go on the 
ground when too wet; a great many farmers 
make this mistake and it is always costly. I 
wait until the soil is in proper condition, 
then disk as rapidly as possible and sow the 
oats immediately behind the disk, either 
broadcast or with a drill, following the drill 
with a spike-tooth harrow. Then should' it 
rain at any time before the field is finished, 
what we have gone over is done and need not 
again be disturbed. 


<“TT one wants to be sure of a stand of 


clover it should be sown at the same time a3 
the oats and harrowed in, but most farmers 
make the mistake of sowing oats too thickly 
to be sure of getting a stand of clover. It 
should be remembered that at the time of 
ripening is when any crop requires the great- 
est amount of moisture, and if our nurse 
crop is too thick it retards the growth and 
shades the clover too much. Then in ripen- 
ing, all the available moisture is taken out 
of the soil, thereby further impoverishing 
the little clover plant. Then when the oats 
are removed and the rays of the sun al- 
lowed to beat directly upon the little plants 
they are scorched and burned. 
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CONCRETE ON THE FARM 


Rat Proof Granary: and Cri 


Made of Concrete Throughout--Very Durable and..Also Fireproof--Floor and Roof Easily Made--Avoid 
Too Much Moisture in Mortar---Something That Should Interest Every Farmer Who Raises 
Grain---The Rats Beaten on Their Own Ground---By A. A. Houghton, Michigan 


HE waste caused by rats and 
mice every year is enormous, 
and a waste that can be easily 
avoided with slight expense’ to 
the farmer by building a gran- 
ary or corn crib that is abso- 
lutely rat proof. The illustra- 
tion, Fig 1, accompanying this article, shows 
the exterior of a building constructed of con- 
crete. It will fill every requirement of a rat 
and mouse-proof, as well as fireproof granary. 
This can be easily constructed by any farmer. 

The foundation walls can be constructed of 
concrete blecks or of solid concrete, as wished, 
if the blocks are used, they can be easily man- 
ufactured by anyone using home made ma- 
chines or forms utilizzed by many persons in 
construction. In case solid cement 
foundation walls are used, the forms can be 





concrete 
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Fig 2. Mold for Making Wall 
made of boards, and for any building of 10x15 
feet or over, they should be 12 inches thick. 
To properly protect the building from the 
vermin it should be at least 24 inches high. 

A water table is now molded around the 
four -sides of the foundation wall. This 
projects at least 4 inches, and better 6 inches, 
so as to prevent the rats climbing over, even 


if they succeed in getting that far up the 
foundation wall. 
This water table is cast in convenient 


lengths in a plain box form and then laid on 


foundation wall, the. same as an ordinary 
concrete block. Or, if you wish, you can 
construct a form to mold it in 


place. This is the best way 
but requires more work. 


Making the Side Walls 


The side walls of the build- 
ing are made by taking two 
boards, each 1 foot wide, and 
after cutting to the length of 
the building, bore 1 inch holes 
the length of the boards, as 
illustrated in Fig 2. In these 
place short lengths of gas 
pipe; this will mold in the 
wall a l-inch hole, or % inch 
if desired, each 6 inches apart, 
for the curing of 
when placed in the 


to provide 
the corn 
cribs. 

boards are used to 
mold both side walls, by plac- 
upright 2x4-scant- 
one outside and one 
space where wall is 
to be, at each corner. If wall 
is to be 8 inches in width, these posts must 
be exactly 8 inches apart and securely fas- 


These 





ing eight 
ling posts, 


inside the 


tened at top and bottom. 

Now prepare two boards, each 1 foot wide, 
With holes bored every 6 inches for each 
end wall. These boards are nailed to the 


boards for side walls, so. that you have two 
Square boxes, one the size of buiiding inside 
and the other the size of the exterior, the 


forms being 1 foot high. The forms are 
placed on the foundation walls above water 
table and the lengths of gas pipe placed in 
position; the forms are filled with concrete 
mortar of the proportions of one part cement, 
two parts sand and four parts of gravel or 
crushed stone. This mortar is tamped into 
the forms well and within an hour or at 
the most two hours after the form is filled, 
it can be raised about 11 inches for the next 
course. In doing this remove the lengths of 
gas. pipe, then raise the form evenly, so that 
it is about 11 inches above top of concrete 
already molded. Tack at corners a short 
strip to reach to the ground and to hold the 
form in position In this way the entire wall 
to the eaves can be molded. 

It can be done faster by using forms 24 
or 36 inches wide, but they will be more 
difficult to handle and will require more labor 
to build. By using only foot boards, you can 
mold a course of the wall in a short time. 
It will dry more uniformly and quicker than 
a larger course. As soon as it begins to set 
or crystallize, you can remove the lengths 
of gas pipe and raise the form for another 
course. If care is used it will not be dam- 
aged in the least. 


Mortar Must Net Be Too Moist 


In molding a wall of this kind, the mortar 
should be thoroughly moist but not too wet. 
The great mistake made with many concrete 
workers at first is to make the mortar soak- 
ing wet. This causes it to take up a larger 
space in the molds. It is very apt to dry 
with weak spots or places which are very 
apt to crumble. 

Another point of importance is to tamp 
the mortar thoroughly. This should be done 
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with each course, as the greater the density of 





the concrete the greater the strength. The 
openings for doors and windows can be 
made of boards and placed in the forms in 
proper position before molding this part of 
the wall. This board form can be left in the 
wali, where it will be useful for attaching 
door and window frames. The gables can 
be built of concrete blocks_or of solid cement, 


as desired. If blocks are used, a number 
must be cast of the angle to conform to the 
pitch of the roof. This can be arranged if 
built in solid concrete in the building of 
forms. 

The inside walls of corn crib can be con- 
structed of lumber or concrete, as desired; 
the same of the bins in the granary proper. 
Where adjustable boards for bins are 
desired, a strip nailed to the inside of forms 
at the right place will mold a groove .in the 
concrete wall which will hold the boards as 
desired. Also if there is any doubt of the 
corn in cribs not curing properly, the inside 
walls of cribs can be molded with openings 
made with gas pipe, the same as the outside 
walls. 


Constructing Floor and Roof 


The floor of the entire building should be 
built of concrete. The foundation walls are 
filled in up to level of top of water table. 
This is then packed down 4 inches and the 
concrete floor laid upon this dirt filling. The 
floor can be of the same mixture as the walls, 
with the exception of the top coat. To the 
finishing of the floor, add a mixture of one 
part cement to three parts sand and smooth 
with a trowel. This, if properly smoothed 
down, will make a very excellent floor and 
one that -will be everlasting, no matter what 
service is required of it. 

Where a, fireproof building is demanded, 
the roof can be molded of concrete, by build- 
ing a wood form, properly braced to keep 
the weight of mortar from sagging it while 
drying. Cover this form with concrete, put- 
ting it on with a trowel. This must be rein- 
forced with wire or iron rods. For a build- 
ing of usual size up to 15x20 feet, %-inch 
iron rods, laid four to the 
foot, wiil be enough to sup- 
port the necessary strain on 
the reinforcentent. These rods 
should be laid from eaves to 
ridge, and if a large building, 
also lengthwise of roof, so as 
to reinforce it beyond any 
chance of collapse. This 
should support a roof molded 
of 3 to 4 inches of concrete 


if care is used to secure 
a good bond of side walls 
and roof at eaves and 
gables. 


This plan can be arranged 
as desired to meet the re- 
quirements of the builder, 


and will solve the  prob- 
lem of an_ effective bar- 
rier to the raids of the 
rats and mice on the 
stored grain, as well as 
being fully as low in 
cost of construction as 


when wood is used. The concreté proposi- 
tion is a fascinating one from every view- 
point. 


Making Tracks is not always desirable. If 
you don’t believe it, walk across the newly 
scrubbed kitchen floor with your muddy boots. 





Guzzling Geese gather good grass. 





















































































‘| A Western Electric. 
Rural Telephone 
Will Help You Save Your Sick Horse Ps 


It will be your errand boy re 
in time of need. 
In cases of emergency you V4 


can’t afford to have the 
party you want, say, ‘I 
can’t understand, speak 
louder.” Our telephones are 
used to transact the impor- 
tant business of this country and are reliable at all times. 
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The installation of a telephone may save valu- 
able stock or a human tife, and it will cost you and 
your neighbors less than 20 bushels of wheat each 
to have a complete, dependable telephone system 








We have an experienced and trained staff of telephone engin~ 
eers at each branch house, who will give you advice free. 


Get in touch with us, Our Free Bulletin No. 47 on “How 
to Build Rural Telephone Lines,’’ describes the system so 
clearly that a boy can install and operate it. Write us a 
letter or postal, or put your name and address in the mar- 
gin of this advertisement, cut it out and send it to our 
nearest office. Our FREE BULLETINS will be sent — 












Eastern Central The world’s oldest and largest tele Western Pacific 
Now York Chicago hone manufacturer; there areover Saint Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Roo0 000 Wes Electric hones Kansas City Los Angeles 
Boston Cincinnati in use in the United States today. Denver Seatt! 
Fitebare ake Bural Telephones a specialty Dallas pmb 58 
Atlanta Minneapolis Omaha Sait Lake City 
Northern Electric and Manufacturing Oo., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 4 











MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
tning and Stormproof, Durable, -Attrac- 

» i pensive. Easily laid. Catalog and 
ls? Montross MS Co,Camden,N.Jd. 


Made_—— 
Made of High Carbon Double St ih 
Colled Wire. Heavily Galvanised*to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Seil at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay alifreight. 37 heights of 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
a, SPRING FENCE CO. 
Winchester, indiana 







LAWN FENCE | 


ae. Solid on trial at 
who! ee Save 20 

























































FOR RAPID, EASY SPRAY 
“Auto-Pop” wozz. 


Slight pressure on lever starts dense 
spray. Automatic shut-off. Doubles ca 
pacity. Saves solution, time, labor. 


INCREASE THE CROPS 

by using the “Auto-Pop” nozzie on the 
“Auto-Spray” pump rite for factory 
prices, spraying guide and agency offer. 
E.C.Brown Co., 24 JeySt, Rochestor.A.¥. 


Firat LES A Wonderful | 
| .toblast ia, 
ees |Owitt’s 


Arsenate of Lead 


is an insecticide absolutely 
without a peer. 

It is fatal to all leaf-eating 
insects, bugs and worms. 

It does not injure the most 
delicate foliage, and is most 
convenient to apply. 

It sticks firmly to leaves, 
and so saves re-spraying. 

It is endorsed by the high- 
est practical. and scientific 
\ authorities. 


Write for book to-day. In writing, 
give us name of your dealer, 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 
15 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

















































SMALL GRAINS 





Winter Wheat Emergence 
Plant Starts Growth with Some 

Handicaps—Appearance Relatively 

Better South Than North, Where It 

Is Too Early to Know Definitely— 

Some Drawbacks in the Southwest 

Conditions. governing the . seeding 
and germination of the wheat crop 
last fall were radically unfavorable in 
all the territory east of the Mississippi 
river. The long, severe summer drouth 
held over to the late fall, so that the 
seed bed was poorly prepared, germi- 
nation was slow and uneven, and the 
extent of fall growth exceedingly 
variable, with the average short of 
the normal. West of the stream the 
period of seed was much: later than 
usual. Similar drouth conditions have 


| prevailed in the early fall, but mois- 





ture was received early enough to en- 
able the plant to secure a fair growth 
before winter set.in. Late in Decem- 
ber American Agriculturist reported 
upon the condition of the growing 
crop, -the judgment of our _  corre- 
spondents showing a very low pros- 
pect in the eastern half of the wheat 
belt and. a moderately favorable out- 
look in the west and southwest. The 
general average, however, was lower 
than. normal for the . winter wheat 
crop as a whole. 

Weather conditions during the win- 
ter were moderately satisfactory over 
the greater part of the wheat terri- 
tory. The. extremes of temperature 


| were less pronounced than usual, and 








by. the low temperature experienced 
in almost every instance was preceded 
by sufficient snowfall to properly pro- 
tect the tender plant. The most 
marked exception to this generally 
favorable characterization was in the 
south west. 

American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents have been requested to furnish 
an estimate of the condition of the 
wheat plant in their respective local- 
ities, and while it-is fully recognized 
that’a figure of conditional average 
so early in the season, before there 
has been sufficient growth to furnish 
an opportunity for definite judgment, 
is not to be aceepted as absolutely 
correct, yet, it is believed that the 
figures presented may be taken as 
fairly representative of the situation. 
Condition Figures Below an Average 

The general average of conditions 


| as reported is 81.8, against an average 
| of 83.2 late in December, when the 


crop went into winter quariers. This 
is a low average, the figures last 
year at this date being 90.2, and the 
average for a series of years being 
not far from 90. In only one year in 
the last ten has the figure of that 


| date been lower than at this time. 


Ohio Valley Holding Its Own 

The present average is materially 
better than it was last fall in the Ohio 
valley, although there is consider- 
able complaint relative to the poor 
start and short growth, two factors 
which may result in a wide abandon- 
ment of acreage. In the southwest 
the condition at this time is materially 
lower than was reported last fall, the 
crop over a considerable part of 
Texas being particularly unpromising. 
In Oklahoma and Kansas the decline 
is less marked, but the situation is not 
such as to indicate a bumper crop. 

The following statement shows the 
average condition of the. crop on 
April 1, as reported by American Ag- 
riculturist’s county correspondents: 


Winter Wheat Condition by States 
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Fifteen Years with Oats 


FRANK BUHLEN, MADISON COUNTY, o 





The oats crop in this-section of 
Ohio and in most parts of the corn 
belt is not raised because farmers 
want to raise oats, but as a crop te 
fill in between corn and clover in a 
corn and clover rotation, and as a 
crop with which to sow the clover. 
Wheat has become such an uncertain 
crop, and so-eften the corn comes off 
late that seeding after .wheat is tog 
late to get a crop. Oats are almost 
universally .sown after a corn crop 
and sown to clover here. The ques. 
tion ought to be with most farmers, 
what is the most economical way of 
putting in the seed for best results? 

I here give my experience with 
raising 15 crops of oats since 1893, the 
lowest yield being between 40 and 41 
bushels an acre, the average for the 
period being 52 bushels. During the 
whole time I never missed getting a 
stand of clover. At first we sowed 
broadeast, but in recent years we 
have been using a drill, sowing the 
clover at the same time. Preparation 
of ‘the ground should be commenced 
in the summer with corn, when all 
weeds should be killed, so there will 
not be so many to come up in the 
oats. 

Getting the Land Ready 

If the stalks have been left stand- 
ing they should be broken down some 
time during the winter when the 
ground is frozen. Some of my neigh- 
bors hold that the ground should be 
plowed in fall or early spring for best 
resulis. My experience has not shown 
any advantage in plowed ground over 
the ground not plowed if well worked. 
On our heavy clay soils the fall plow- 
ing, runs together and becomes so 


taked that it is in no better shape 


than the other corn stubble. 

The disk harrow will put the top 
soil in just as good condition for a 
seed bed and in much less time. On 
our loose black soil the freezing of 
winter has made a seed bed ready for 
oats many times The time when 


sown, and the condition of seed bed 
have much to do with the raising of 
a crop of oats. I watch the soil, and 


any time after March 15 that I think 
it dry enough to work I start seeding, 
first using the disk harrow and con- 
tinuing disking until the top soil is 
well pulverized; in some seasons once 
is enough, but at times I have had 
to go over it more often. I then take 
the smoothing harrow and smooth it 
down, and always try to keep the 
seeding right behind the disk harrow; 
that is, we only work up a few acres 
at a time, so if the weather stops us 
we shall have all sown and will not 
have to go over the ground again. 
After the oats are well up I have 
found it well to roll. 
Oats Not Troubled by Frost 

Too many are afraid of having their 
oats frozen and insist on waiting um 
til April to sow. When April arrives 
it is raining, and a couple of weeks 
are lost in this way, thus making it 





late for oats seeding, particu y if 
best results are desired. In all my ex- 
spring 


perience I have never seen @ 
between March 15 and Apri! 10 that 


I could not put in from 25 to nO acres 
of oats. I have sown oats hen the 
temperature was as low as 20 de- 
grees, and they were not injured in 
the slightest. 

I remember once while attending @ 
public gathering, when the temper 


ature was down to zero, and my oats 
were sown and well up, of hearing 4 
neighbor remark: “I wonder if some 
of those who were in such a hurry 


1 9 
sowing their oats would not like , 
have their seed back.” The re or 51 
that crop was my oats made + 


> a 
bushels an aere, and that of ™ 


critic, sown during the last 
April, but 22 bushels. 

I sow from 2 to 2% bushels of clean 
oats an acre, and have been using the 


week 
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disk drill 


drill is used. 


ood, 

4 recommended by the 

stations, 

or five years from Wisconsin or 
Minnesota. I buy five bushels one 

year and raise 

the next year’s crop. In this way I Rose. 
get new, fresh seed at no great cost 


at all. 


Results in Black Rot Control 


CROCHERON 





B. H. 





rhe investigations upon the action 
prevention of the black rot on 
grapes made great strides during the 
past year. The departments of horti- 
culture and plant pathology of the 
Cornell university, college of agricul- 
t 
t 
€ 


and 


, working in conjunction have for 
conducting extensive 
xperiments at Romulus, N Y 
A regular field laboratory has been 
equipped there with all necessary ap- 
paratus to carry on the work, and Mr | 
Reddick has spent his entire time 
from June to October. 
has been determined that four or 
applications of bordeaux thor- 


) years been 


oughly applied and put on just be- 
the rains have given the best 
ts in killing the fungus which 


s the black rot. In_the field ex- 
I 1.ents the rows sprayed regularly 


thoroughly had less than 5% of 
t crop lost by the attack of the 
f is, While by the side df these 
check rows which were not” 
d produced no marketable 


order that the results may be 
.ctory to the grower, it is not 
necessary that the plants should 
ioroughly sprayed, but also that 
time of spraying should be just 
each heavy rain. The nozzles 
on trailers in the hands of 
é enced men, for side spraying 
fixed nozzles will not satisfac- 

the work. The pressure 
good, at least 100 pounds, 
bunches of fruit must be cov- 

er with the spray. The first appli- 
10uld be made when the third 

nfolds, as good results are 
from earlier spraying. The 
should be either 4-4-40, or 
ker spray gave almost 


} +t he 


do 
T be 


no 


Lux 

» the wes 

dd results 

five applications of the spray 

stimated that the cost at Rom- 

was $3.50 an acre, including 

It is expected that the field 

tory and the spraying work ‘will 

be ntinued for at least two years, 

possibly longer, so -the results 

n very thoroughly demonstrate 

th the conclusions reached are of 
1 practical benefit. 


Don’t Raise Scabby Potatoes 


time is again at hand for plant- 





early, northern grown seed that favorite. 


enough seed to sow Cobbler; Crown Jewett 


iI potato crop. As has been 
s in these columns repeatedly, 
U is no need for anyone raising 
8 potatoes, it is so easy to treat 
t d and so cheap. Of the two/| 


Ss commonly used formalin is 

st satisfactory. 

seed, whole, should be thor- 
oug cleaned, then soaked for two 
I 1 a barrel of water containing 


t of formalin. When the cor- 
sublimate method is used one 
f this should be added to each 
ba of water. The solution may 
be but cannot be 


1 several- times, 
from one year to the other. 

i toes treated in this way will be 
pr lly 





free from scab, although 
th nay be a very few in a field 
U Ss been infested the year be-* 
i If the seed is treated every 
wever, the farm will soon be 

1 of the disease. 
Potato Favorites—The variety of 


Potat planted here is mostly White 


for several years. When Star, a medium long potato and a fine 
sowing oats broadcast they should be  yielder. 
sown @ little thicker than when the cooking variety, and is also planted. | 
I always try to get some For very early the Irish Cobbler is a 


Green Mountain is a better 


The best for private use 


experiment and grown by some for their gee 
I buy new seed every four tables is the Beauty of Hebron. 


was the best yielder for me last ata 
being ahead of the White Star, Irish 
and WBarly 
I received first premium on the 
Beauty of Hebron at the state horti- 
cultural exhibit last December. The 
variety is well named, as it is a very 


pretty potato of nice shape, slightly | 
has | 


oblong, very mealy in cooking, 
shallow eyes, which is a good point | 
in paring. I am so well pleased with 
planting them .two years for my own 
private use that I expect to plant 
them largely for market this season. 
[W. H. Riddle, Baltimore County, Md. 





Louse Farming does not pay when | 
And yet it still | 


chicks are the soil. 
seems to be popular. 
. 








PERFECT 


PERFECT The Best Roofing | 


in the World for 
Farm Ritcnea 














DURABLE. 7 7 fat or cir- 
Waterproof “4 Sun" 
FIRE RESISTING 
Economical Established 185 





MAURICE O’MEARA CO., 448 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


{SILOS 





to be of highest value must re 4 

Perfect in Construction, it i 

Of Durable Material, | | 
Ample in Strength & Convenience i 
HARDER SILos alone meet ali FH 
these requirements, Invented je 
1899; adopted by U.S. Govt.; most [/) Hit 
largely used everywhere. Also 
Silo Filling Machinery and # 
Manure Ppccadess. | 
Send for catalognes. e 

\ MARDER MFG.CO.,BOX 13, COBLESKILL, MY. 
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Moda and Highest Award at the Jamestown Expoaition. 
No led im Eeonemy Biles. Ab- 
solutely air-tight. Strong and simple im con- 
Seaeten. Staves of seasoned white pine or 
cypress. Hoops of refined iron, forming per- 


fect ladder. . simplest an@ tightest 
meee). epcky adjusted without hammer or 
wren 


Every silo easy to erect, and fully guaranteed. 
Write today for free Mlustrated catalogue 
with experiences of users. 
Economy Silo & Mfg. Co. 
Box38 B 
















Quickly, easily adjusted to 
any angle or width in either 
throwing dirt toward or 
Skims the 


Leaves only hand weeding between plants. Does not 
push an. a es -} up — puts it — where and _ 


co ou easier Koy amy Pe. oy 
cultivator on the market and to jast indefinitely. 


ready to work, $5.50 
xtra Tools at slight additional cost. We also make 
-aathodaon aan Cin TCOLon 





eidaenanmee 700 W. bath Se, ith St. Erin, Pa, 














PREVENTING FUNGOUS DISEASES 
PLOW THE EASY WAY 
WINNER PLOW 
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yp You can’t afford to over- 
look the LOUDEN Hay Car- 
rier:—that is if you want A car- 
rier that will mever break down; \, 
that you donot send away for goqnice wane 
ry now and then. Years of 
by thousands of farmers have _ ©) 
proven this to to such an extent ~, 
that.they will not bu 
» hay tools, forks, sl 
im tracks witsant the 


ing on the track; the sim- 
pens lock that works 
ten every time; 
of Soben 
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Buy direct from the biggest 
spreader factory in the world. 
— My price has made it—No such 
price as I make on this high 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in all manure 
ler history. I save you 
ee s the secret and reason: 
pF a phar on one based 
,000 quantity and pay the 
freight he to your station. You 
— pay for ——— material, labor and 
small fit, based on this enor 


Saas quantity on a 
with my ae - bee 3 you 


CALLOWAY ears 


“it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment How’s that for a amen! if <a id ae 


Get my bran new 
with trosl—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 


have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. rmers have stam 
their O. x. on it. They all tried it 30 days free just like I ask you to tom! it—30 DAYS FR 
Drop and say—"Calloway, sond me y: new preposition and Spreader 
with low prices direct from your fectory."* | also meke Garcnter—¥ 
H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, lowa. ‘“Works fine. Spreads 
“ kinds of manure oe — ay Spreader I ever — 
simple, ing get out of repair as compared with 


now co 

T. F. Stice, 

small buggy team. 

the before. 
buy a dozen more they would 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY, G39 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 





THIS IS THE 


THAT CIVES 
NO TROUBLE 





does the work easier with two horses than 


| ing - one 


| Mention this Journa 


TO ITS USERS 


THE NEW CENTURY 


We made the first successful grain binder. 
We have kept ahead of all others ever since. 
The New Century is our latest. Grain 
growers in all , parts of the world Say it is 

the best yet.” New Century users say it 





fifty to two hundred acres of 
oats. No Jee x 


do other «makes with three, in fact it runs s © 


one horse lighter. Crops of hundreds of 
acres have been cut and bound without miss- 
bundle. Easily adjusted to every 
condition of the harvest field and strongly 
constructed, the New Century removes all 
cause for worry and does away with the usual 
harvest time troubles. Get acquainted with 
the New Century at our dealer’s. If you 
don’t know his address, write us for same, 
also for,catalog. 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWING 


Century year, 
I cut one hundred and twealy, 
acres and never — 
ge andican safe 
is the best binder 


say 
milt 


tae ;. 
. DAN CONELY 











‘| AND REAPING MACHINE CO 


BOX 907 HOOSICK FALLS,N.Y. . 
OLDEST AND LARGEST INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURER OF HARVESTING MACHINES 





“ 





When you write to any of our advertiserr 
You'll get a very prompt reply. 






























































































So many guarantees are. given now- 
adays that to a certain extent they have 
lost their value; but the one which accom- 
panies each roll of Congo is different 
from all others. 

It is a genuine Surety Bond backed 
by the National Surety Co., one of the 
largest and best known Surety Companies 
in thiscountry. It protects you absolutely. 

It is a distinct, clear-cut guarantee, 


CHICAGO 


and any man who desires the best roofing | 


UNITED ROOFING 


Successors to Buchanan’ Foster Co. 


533 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 








STARTING FIELD CROPS 


A Genuine SURETY BOND GUARANTEE 


with every roll of Congo. 


for his money, and wants the same backed 
by a reputable house, as well as by a Surety 
Bond, can do. no better than invest in 
Congo. 

Samples will be sent-for the asking, 
and we know if you test it thoroughly, as 
a roofing should be tested, there will be 
no hesitation on your part im securing it 
quickly. 

Further information, samples, etc., on 


request. 


AND M’F’G CO 


SAN FRANCISCO 












Genasco. 
known. 


omy. 


million-dollar guarantee. 
the Good Root Guide Book. 


New York 





THE BARBER ASPHALT _PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 





Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Trinidad Lake asphalt is the backbone of 

It is the greatest weather-resister 

It makes Genasco cost a little more, and 
makes it worth it because it lasts so long. 

When you don’t have leaks, damage, repairs, 

and renewals to pay for, you have real roof-econ- 


Get Genasco—the worth while roofing for every building on the farm. Look 
for the hemisphere trade-mark, and you'll get the roofing backed by a thirty-two- 
Mineral and smooth surface. 


Write for samples and 


San Francisco Chicago 














Billion Grass 


SEED COSTS BUT 90e PER ACRE 
wonderful.grass of the century, yielding from 
tol0 SEAT ee One GOS S6Ce ee pasture be- 
sides. poemrly, ws, grows, grows! ! tit today 
lend iné if looks for the mower again, and 
sc on. Grows and es 1 ty every- 


on every Farm ° 

toed catalog free or send 10e in stamps and 

ve sample of this wonderful gress, also of 

i the cereal wonder. ts, Clo 5 
: to gota start, cad catalog 
meee. ota ca 
‘ sercd 146 and we add « sample farm seed 
3 ore. a . 
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OMAS MFG. OO., 218 Barncy 





in homes, offices, eto. Write 
for oat BREE OUTE Orr RR to workers. 
Dayton, Okie | 


SEED 
POTATOES 


IMPORTED IRISH COBBLERS 
Up-To-Date GREEN MOUNTAINS 


We are now booking orders to ar- 

rive during the next fourteen days. 

Limited quantity only. Address, 
W. N. WHITE & COMPANY, 


POTATO SPECIALISTS 
| 76 Park Place N. Y. City 








When you write to any 
of our Advertisers; 
you'll get a very prompt 
reply. 
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GOOD POTATO SEED IMPORTANT 


Carelessness in Choosing Seed Causes Great Loss—-Northern Vari 
eties Do Well in South—Select from Best Hills—Hilling Potatoes 


vs Level Culture—By L. G. Dodge, Department of Agriculture _ 


From observations of potato grow- 
ing in the various widely separated 
localities in the United States I am 
convinced that the question of hilling 
potatoes or cultivating them as‘ level 
as possible is one of moisture almost 
wholly. In northern Maine the Surplus 
moisture is usually considerable dur- 
ing the summer, owing to heavy rain- 
fall, and the hilling that they give the 
crop provides for surface drainage to 
a certain extent, and keeps the grow- 
ing plants from excess of moisture. 
On the more porous, drier soils of 
other localities, and where the rainfall 
is less excessive during the growing 
season, it is far better to cultivate the 
crop as level as possible, using a 
weeder for the first tWo or three cul- 
tivations, following this with the or- 
dinary corn cultivator, without. any 
wings, to hill up the crop. 

I. have found numerous potato 
growers on other sections of the east- 
ern and northern states who follow 
very much the same methods used in 
Aroostook in growing their crop. 
Some of these are in the southern part 
of Maine, where potatoes have for a 
long time been considered a poor crop 
to grow. Others are in various parts 
of New. York and in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. It is very significant that 
these methods are giving the same 
heavy yields that they do in Aroos- 
took county, Me. There ‘are a good 
many growers in other localities who, 
like a few men in Aroostook, are im- 
proving vastly upon the usual system 
of farming in that county; that is, 
they are remedying the weak point 
which occurs there by raising some 
class of live stock in sufficient quanti- 
ties to feed all their hay and grain 
right on the farm, and so return a 
considerable amount of manure to the 
land. This kind of farming is an im- 
provement over the selling of all 
crops, not only potatoes, but hay and 
grain, for it is taking very much less 
risk of a failure of the clover crop, 
and without clover there is no profit 
in potatoes. 

Poor Seed Selection Results in Loss 


There are sections in New York 
even where there was good, prosper- 
ous farming 20 years ago, but more 
recently clover has failed to grow, 
and with it every other crop is a fail- 
ure. The whole section is growing 
poorer every year, until the farmers 
are facing the necessity of moving out 
or starving. All the seed potatoes 
used in the country are necessarily 
grown in the northern states some- 
where. The men who grow potatoes 
as a truck crop in the south . must 
send north for their seed at very fre- 
quent intervals, usually every year. 
New seed potatoes from the north 
planted in Texas alongside seed grown 
there one year, but from northern- 
grown seed the year before, will ma- 
ture a wéek or ten days sooner than 
southern-grown seed. 

One of the weakest points in some 
potato-growing sections of the north 
is carelessness in, choosing good seed 
for. planting at home; and, of course, 
this means that poor seed stock is sent 
out to other parts of the country. In 
some potato-growing localities there 
is even an absolute indifference to 
varieties at all, the only note being 
made of the potato by the common 
farmer is whether it is red or white. 
If we are to keep up a high standard 
of potato growing in the north, we 


must take better care of the stand-. 


ing varieties which we have and find 
acceptable on the market, or be con- 
tinually experimenting with the new 
varieties brought out by seedsmen, 
and paying high prices for their seed. 

I have found a@ few farmers who are 


successfully keeping up the standard 
of their old varieties of .potatoes, ang 
even increasing it. To do this they 
are following a plan which has been 
proved. by the work of one or two of 
our state experiment stations to be 
feasible, although not carried out for 
any long terms by the stations. It 
has been found that the logical unit 
of selection to improye or maintain 
the standard areas of potato seed. is 
not the single tuber, but the whole hill 
of potatoes as they grow, so long as 
the hill grows from the same piece of 
seed. There is a wide difference be- 
tween individual hills of potatoes. One 
may contain six or eight good, mer- 
chantable tubers, and few or no culls, 
while the one next to it may have only 
one tuber fit to sell at all and several 
small tubers fit only to make starch 
or feed to hogs. 

One potato grower in Michigan be- 
gan several years ago to save, when 
igging, every hill of potatoes he 
found which had six or ‘more mer- 
chantable tubers and no waste. The 
first year he found only 17 hills out of 
100 in going through his field which 
met this requirement. He planted his 
entire crop from those selected hills, 
and continued the process for five 
years. The fifth selection gave him 
70 hifls out of 100 which met this 
same standard. He had reduced the 
amount of waste potatoes, which he 
grew down to a very low limit, and 
at the same time increased his total 
yield per acre remarkably 


Select Seed When Digging 


When one is digging potatoes by 
hand this is very easy to do, but it is 
a little more difficult when the crop 
is to be dug by machine. When ma- 
chine digging is employed the most 
economical way to accomplish this 
result is to start the first year by dig- 
ging a small area out of the best of 
the field by hand, saving only the 
good hills. Next year plant these good 
hills in @ small area, where they can 
be kept by themselves. Do not try to 
put them on excéedingly rich ground, 
as it will not give a fair comparison 
with the rest of the crop, and may 
cause too coarse a growth in the new 
crop. This~small seed bed can easily 
be dug by hand, and after two years’ 
selection the whole product of the 
seed bed used to plant the main field 
with. The selected hills from the seed 
bed should be kept for a new seed 
bed the following year. 

In some cases, where a man is suf- 
ficiently familiar with the difference 
in character between the potatoes of 
one hill and those of another, and 
especially if the hills are not planted 
too near together, he may even be 
able to follow behind the digger and 
determine ,which are the good hills 
as he goes ~ along. Probably from 
eight to ten merchantable tubers per 
hill is the most satisfactory amount. 

It does not seem advisable to select 
hills containing too great a number 
of potatoes. Such hills may have 4 
tendency to set too many tubers, 5? 
that when planted under unfavorable 
conditions of any kind they would set 
more tubers than could be matured. 
The same result has been obtained in 
a less degree by potato growers in 
various localities. One man in Wis 
consin has kept a very satisfactory 
standard in his potatoes by digging 
the best yielding and more vigorous 
portion of his field by itself and stor 
ing the whole crop from that area 
separately, using it for seed the fol- 
lowing year. This eliminated the bad 
esults which must come in course of 
time from the use of cull seed, an 
eliminated a large percentage of the 
hills which had many culls in them. 
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Don’t break yourback and kil) your 
horses with | a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 








DRILLING 


vELL MAGHINGS 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either dee: 

low wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun’ on 
s or on sills. W ith engines or horse powers. Strong, 

simple and durable. Any mechanic can operate them 

zasily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


A Great New Industry 


Manufacture concrete 
building blocka and make 
moncy. Demand is Prac- 
tically unlimited. 

2 on small invest- 
ment. Machines $16.25 
up. Artistic face designs, 
facedown. Free catalog. 


: " Dept. A33, Centervilice,lowa 
I Make the Best Scale on Earth 
AndIcan prove ft, Forty-five years ago I 
commenced selling scales to the user letting 
him have a free trial and never asking a cent 
in return until he had found that my scale 
was exactly as represented. 1 have pat- 
ited the only reliable PrTLESS STOCK 
complete with steel frame, com- 
‘© peam and beam box without extra 
. arge, sold at a fair price. My scale is 
a7 not cheapest, but BEST. I will send you 
°%Y My? nae information, e ~_ on approval or 
**Reasons a 
Memeng at 3 le i my Freight,” 

OC St, BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 
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PROTECTION BRAND 


OOFING 


‘‘The Roofing without a Nail Hole.’ 


Will not leak at the joints. Our 
Method of Laying Protection Brand 
Roofing makes your entire roof one 
piece. . Anyone can lay it. 


Send for free samples and booklet. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
DEPT. F, 80 PINE ST., NEW YORK, U.s.a. 


DIBBLE’S 


SEED POTATOES 


27 varieties still on hand, 
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Circular Free. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, 
Box A, Honeoye Falis, N. Y. 
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SMALL 
Fertilizing the Strawberries 


W. lL. HOWARD, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 





In general, a strawberry fertilizer 
sheuld contain the three principal ele- 
ments of plant foods in about the fol- 
lowing proportions: Nitrégen 3%, 
phosphorus 3%, potassium 7.5%. That 
is, every 100 pounds of fertilizer 
should contain three pounds of nitro- 
gen, three pounds of phosphorus and 
7% pounds of potassium. The phos- 
phorus is placed far above the needs 
of strawberries, because this fertilizer 
is likely to take insoluble form in-the 
soil. The ammonia is placed low, as 
top-dressings are made jin the spring. 

Top-dressings of fertilizers are of- 
ten made in spring, summer or fall 
on established strawberry fields, the 
materials being worked in by cultiva- 


tion. Never sow fertilizers directly on 
the plants in warm weather’ while 
they are in a green, growing state, 


and never sow it on them even in win- 
ter, unless the leaves are dry. 

If nitrogen above the needs of the 
plants is used, there will be an exces- 
sive leaf growth at the expense of the 
fruiting. There is not much danger 
of supplying too much phosphorus or 
potassium, so far as injury to plants 
or fruit is concerned, as only what is 
needed will be used. The rest is 
wasted. 

If it is impossible to begin a year 


| in advance, nitrogen may be supplied 


immediately by using nitrate of soda 
in spring just before setting the plants 
«t the rate of 100 to 200 pounds per 
acre. The same amounts of dried 
bleod will also answer the same pur- 
pose, but it is not so readily available 


|} and is more troublesome to apply, as 
it must be drilled in deeply, so as to | 


| rot. 








It does not cost as much as the 
Sulphate of ammonia 
meal also supply 


sodium nitrate. 
and cottonseed 
nitrogen. 

Phosphorus may be supplied by 
using steamed bone meal at the rate 
of 200 pounds per acre, drilled in the 
spring. It will cost about $28 per 
ton. 
400 to 500 pounds per acre, sown 
broadcast and plowed under with ma- 
nure or cowpeas in the fall, as stated, 
would be very good. Without the de- 
caying peavines or manure it would 
not be so efficacious. 

Potash is best supplied by either 


the muriate or sulphate of potash at | 


the rate of 50 to 75 pounds per acre, 


applied in spring just before setting 
the plants. It costs about $52 per 
ton. Kainit, 200 to 300 pounds per 


acre, would answer the same purpose, 
but it is not so gesirable. Ordinary 
wood ashes. may also be used like the 
other fertilizers, either in the spring 
before planting or later about 
plants. As much as 40 to 50 bushels 
per acre may be safely applied at one 
time. 
Valuable Formulas 

Formulas sometimes used for com- 
pounding a complete fertilizer from 
various materials are as follows: 

For nitrogen, 3%—100 pounds ni- 
trate of soda, or 200 pounds sulphate 
of ammonia, or 200 pounds’ cotton- 
seed meal. 


For phosphorus, 3%—200 pounds 


acid phosphate, or 225.pounds dis- 
solved bone. “4 

For potassium, 7%%—90 pounds | 
sulphate of potash, or %5 pounds 
muriate of potash, or 400 pounds 
kainit. 


It should be added that for Missouri 
conditions, especially for the south- 
western and northwestern parts of the 
state, the amounts of potash fer- 
tilizers just mentioned are much too 
high. 


> 





It Is Necessary to use the very high- 
est grade of blocky, early maturing 
beef calves in producing yearling 
beef, while quality and type are not 
so essential in feeding aged steers, 
provided the cost is proportionate. 


| which make life misera-~ 





Rock phosphate at the rate of | 
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ica Sanne: wearing road 
up and down the cellar 
stairs traveled by the 
householder who relies on 
old-fashioned, extrava- 
gant heating methods to 
offset high winds. It is 
these needless. cares 
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ble — taking the time 
agreeable duties, and the money which should go for needed 
( require one-third less coal than 
R Ny ] x |D furnace. In severe weather 
a " 4 
DEAL o forcing is necessary to 
windward rooms, and in mild weather a low fire from a little coal 
makes just enough comfort—no fuel wasted. 
in silently, steadily Z weather changes. No straining 
or burning out of parts, no rivete to loosen, no thin metals to warp, 
needed. The possible 25% to 50% coal savings, labor savings, and pro- 
tection to furnishings (mo dust, dirt, or coal-gases in the rooms) soon 
you are tired of old-fashioned heating with its fire forcing, uneven 
heating, fuel 
patience and 
drain on pocket- 
you the “royal 
road” to right 
building, whether 
OLD or new, in 
AL Boller and Our booklets (free) 
400 ft. of 98-in. AMERICAN Ra- contain complete, 
wan wed to ware weed to Hot-Water heat this tion end put yee 
Fitter. his did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which installation is extra and varies according to climatic and other buy. 
Sues AMERICANRADIATOR COMP 
And Can Prove It by Reliable Men 
Supt. County Infirmary, Moundsville, W. va. \ 


which might be given to 
the average stove or hot-air 
ample volume of warmth to 
IDEAL Boilers and ae Radiators act like an automatic servant 
t Ad 
ip, or rust—fifty winters’ use will not wear them out; no repair bills 
repay the cost; a far better investment than money loaned at 64. If 
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book, let ug show 
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town or country. 
iators, costin: diators, costing the owner valuable informa- 
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conditions. 
He Says He Will S To it 
Moundsville, W. Va., March 25, 1909 



















RED STAR 


Continuous Air Spray 






THE CoRKINS CHEMICAL Co. 


Last spring at the Marshll County Infirmary and Poor Farm I used your Insecticide 
in spraying some eighteen or twenty pear, peach and plum trees when in full bloom oon os 
later when the bloom had fallen off. I am pleased to state that every tree was so full 
fruit that we baad to prop them in every conceivable way to save the trees, and the fruit was 
first class. $y I expect to spray one Wundred trees in the same way. I can swear 
to this and i t by a number of reliable men. 

DANIEL YOUNKEN, Supt, Marshall County Infirmary, 


You will Go! the same thing if you ever try our RED STAR TREE 
INSECTICIDE. Ask your dealer or write for prices. We pay the freight. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1116 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 




















BRATT’'S 


“SCALECIDE” 


WI) positively destroy 84N JOSE SCALE and all soft bodied a insects without injury to the tree. 
more effective and cheaper than Lime Su'phar. Not an expermment. 

Write for lay! sampie anc ¢noorsemepts of leading wers and entomol a, who have pa. & for 
YOU MENTION T APER.” 


ET DIARY WITH SPRAY CALENDAR 
TT bbl $25.00, 90 gal. tin $35.99, 10 gal. can $6.00, 6 gal. can $3.25; 1 gal. can $1.0 £0. b, Rew ork 
al Sading water. Order now; spring ‘Tew Yorn last c! ott 


enna ns es 16 to 20 ra. DHE ly 
B.G. PRATT CO., MFG. STS. Dept 0 50 CHURCH ST, 





Always Mention 0 writing any of our advertisers. You will 
This Journal get a very quick reply if you do. 
































































The Most Perfect 


| Cream Separator 
That Money Can Buy. 


The United States 1909 Models 


Nos. 14 and 15, like all other sizes, are absolutely unequaled. 
They are the standard Separators of the world. 


They are entitled to this claim of being Standard because they won 
out im the greatest contest of Cream Separators ever held at any 
National or International Exposition in 50 consecutive runs, lasting 
“through one month, on the milk of 10 different breeds of cows. The 
De Laval Dise Separators and the Sharples Tubular Separators 
were entered in this contest and were beaten. 



















"Fhe United States Separators are used by a very large percentage of 
the’leading breeders in all the 10 leading dairy breeds thedes. 







Phe United States Separators are used by progressive dairymen and 
creamerymen everywhere. 


The United States Separators have handsome 
cast in one solid piece. They have waist 
low supply cans. ‘The gears are all enclosed, dust 
proof and self oiling. The bowls are most simple 
in construction and easily washed thoroughly in 
all parts in from two to five minutes. No eae 
goose neck pipe in the United States to get foul 
and difficult to clean, 


Dairy women as we aS experts consider that 
the United States is now the easiest cleaned, turns 
easiest, skims cleanest and wears longest. 


The United States was ‘the originator of the 
enclosed, dust proof, self oiling gears. All- others 
using this feature are imitators. 


Send for illustrated catalogue and circular, No. 6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 















































































CREAM SEPARATOR 


A SEPARATOR THAT EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


DON’T HESITATE BECAUSE OUR PRICE ISLOW. The quality fs high; 
we guarantee it. It is up to date, well built and well finished. It runs easier, 
skims closer and has a simpler bowl with fewer parts than an 
Separa Judge for yourself. 


= tor. Don't accept our ‘or it, 
| f - enables yoy to do this at our expense. Write us a postal card or a letter 
r 3 and receive by mall, postpaid, our 1909 catalogue, It is handsomely illus- 
= 


















trated, showing, the ine in detail, and fully explains all about the 
w Down AMERICAN, It also describes the surprisingly liberal LONG 
TIME TRIAL proposition we can make you. Competition is defied | 
of 





the quality and price we make. Our generous terms of purchase W 

hh you. Remember, we are the oldest exclusive manufacturers 
hand separators in America, and the first to sell direct to the user. You 
are not dealing with an agent, middieman or catalogue house when deal- 
gle profit is paid anyone between ourselves and 
nts’, dealers’, even Cotatogne house profits 

y dealing with us, w Low Do 







ing with us. Not one sin 
our customer. You save all 
& superior pewine 


: ‘ r own (the manufacturer’s) 
i 3 on every AMERICAN Separator. We can ship immediately. Western Ts 
filled from Western mts. Write us and at our qt Offer and hand- 
on New Low Down ERICAN Sepa 


way some free catalogue on otr New rator. Address 
ICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1052, BAINBRID 


133 


On 
= Save £25 to $50 direct at my factory 
a price—treight prepaid: Get the only 
: Separator that runs in ‘“Bath of Oil;** 
like a $5,000 automobile; is 
alone is worth §50 extra, bat 
costs you nothing extra. 
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sp Galloway 
“BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade —Direct 
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end Sanitary delivery wagon is 








. Row recognized by e leading datrymen. Why pay $85 to $110 to dealers or agents 
ie The Parsons 1 models are not only attractive and sant- sell you 2 separator 
, fary, but every individual part is made from carefully selected | 
assernbled under rigid inspection. 






lth Stock, and it j 
i That is the secret of their long life under the most trying | 


| “Write for circulars describing the Th Parsons Wagon Co. 
J wegons, that are worth the price. Box 503, Earivilte, &. Y. 























In writing to our advertisers. You will 
get a very quick reply if you do. 
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The Farm Swine Herd 


H. CO. & H. B. HARPENDING, YATES 60, N Y¥ 


Some years ago we started breeding 
pure-bred swine. Upon a farm of 
250 acres we maintained a herd of 
about 35 milch cows, had plenty of 
good pasture, running water and 
located but a mile from the express 
office. We started with Victorias, 
Chester Whites and Berkshires, keep- 
ing a breeding herd of each separate 
and giving each herd the same care 
and treatment, After.a trial, we 


| discarded the Victorias, We tried both 








the Davis and Ohio strains, but the 
litters were small and required ‘too 
much attention. r 

We continued breeding Chester 
Whites - with Berkshires, keeping 
about an equal number of each and 
giving each exactly the same treat- 
ment. After a trial of about three 
years, we concluded Chester Whites 
did not pay us. They were not 
tractable; it required considerable 
more feed to grow or mainttain onze, 
and the mature animals were fre- 
quently ugly. In fact, we demon- 
strated to’ our own satisfaction that 
we could keep three Berkshires with 
the same feed required for two Ches- 
ter Whites, under the same condi- 
tions. Late years we have been 
breeding. Berkshires exclusively. 

We know of many others who 
started with two or more breeds and 
settled down to one; but never knew 
a breeder to discard the Berkshire 
for any other. For illustration, the 
Gedney farms of New York com- 
menced with Chester Whites and 
Berkshires and now have but the 
Berkshires; the same with Aldoro 
farms. of Pennsylvania, who com- 
menced with Large Yorkshires and 
Berkshires. We now have a herd of 
about 150 head of Berkshires. 

In summer, the mature animals 
are maintained almost wholly upon 
pasture, with only a small ration of 
whole oats or wheat middlings at 
night. The pasture is clover, rye, 
rape and permanent pasture. Our 
best *success has been with rye pas- 
ture. We put in two pieces last year, 
August 26, and commenced pasturing 
it as soon as it got a fair start. On 
December 7, with some snow on the 
ground, all the brood sows and gilts 
are on the rye pasture, and if they 
get little feed, they get lots of. exer- 
cise, which is a main consideration. 

During summer months the little 
fellows run on pasture and are fed 
twice a day. They get a slop com- 
posed of corn, middlings, oats and 
digester tankage, a by-product of the 
packing houses, containing about 4% 
protein, and we prefer it to oil meal. 

For two or three years we had our 
troubles. when weaning pigs.’ Some 
of each litter, and frequently the best 
ones, would have white scours. Lately 
we have started them when on the 
dam, by giving a side dish of wheat 
middlings fed dry, in a creep. 

From the time they are weaned 


| they should be fed twice a day just 


what they will clean up greedily and 
no more. If we find one with 
thumps, he is taken away from the 
sow and put in pen by himself till 
he gets good and hungry and runs 
around squealing a bit. several times 
a day for a day or so. We have 
never had a Berkshire sow eat a pig. 
Neither have we ever bred a cross 
Berkshire sow nor bred or owned a 
cross Berkshire boar. The Berkshire 
is not the undersized hog that it 
once was. The champion boar at. St 
Louis weighed over 1000 pounds, The 


second prize boar weighed 936 
pounds. The sows weighed 800 
pounds. We have a yearling boar 


that weighs 700 pounds and a full 
brother to a couple of our brood sows 
weighed 606 pounds at.11 months and 
20 days old. Their ability to put on 
this weight with the least possible 
feed has not been affected by this 
improvement. 





Arbor Day in Many States 


IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THEM—wuag 
TREE PLANTING MEANS TO US AND ovg | 
CHILDREN 





REE planting sea. 
son for most of 
our states is now 
at hand. That sea. 
80n brings Arbor 
day, which happily 
has come to be ob- 
served in nearly ali 
of the American 
c OM ™ Onwealths, 





We hope that this | 


year Arbor day may mean even more 
to all of us than it has ever meant 
before.. The children in the public 
schools, and in our homes, and we, 
the children of an older growth, think 
too much of the present, the pleas- 
ures and the gains of now. We ought 
to think more of the future—more of 
our own future, and more of the 
heritage that we may leave to those 


who follow us, to those who must 
take up the work that will remain 
where we have wrought, must live 


where we have lived. Every year we 
want to say what we have said so 
many times before, what others say 


in simple or in rugged, forceful 
speech, in graceful prose, or music- 
mingled verse, but which cannot be 
said too many times in any way: 
Plant trees! Plant trees! At least, 
on every Arbor day plant one. 


Some ef the reasons why, by every 
means within our reach, we ought to 
observe and encourage the observance 
of Arbor day are these: Fixing a 
definite time helps us-to do a definite 
thing. No one of sense will say that 
we do not need more trees; but it is 
easy to let the seasons slip away 
without planting them. Give us a day 
when all the people of our state are 
called upon to plant trees; give us the 
inspiration of sentiment expressed 
and implied in. such observance, and 
tree planting is easier and surer to be 
done. 

Children need spe. al education in 
what it means to plant a tree. It 
makes farm life more attractive to 
them; it makes them more apprecia- 
tive of mature; it impresses upon 
them the importance of providing for 
their own future; it impresses the 
g-eat lesson of man’s duty to society, 
his duty to promote economy and 
forethought in human progress, to 
avoid waste of naturé’s gifts, and sets 
the child to thinking more deeply of 
the common things around him. 

Thus he develops into a better man 
and a more useful citizen. However 
great is the importance of planting 
trees, greater still is the importance 
of planting right ideas and right 
ideals in the hearts and minds of boys 


and girls. 

Arbor day is observed by some 
states in the fall, by others in the 
winter. Following is a list of 
states and dates when they observe 
Arbor day this year, 1909, covering 
the remainder of this month and all 
of May. In a few states the date has 
not yet been fixed. 

Col Apr16 NH Apr 2 
Ct May 7 NJ May 7 
Ida Apr 26 N Y May ! 
Ill Apr 23. ND May | 
ia Apr 30 O Apr : 
Mad Apr 30 Okla Apr * 
Mass Apr 24. Ore Apr 9 
Mich Apr 30 RI May 14 
Mo Apr 9 Utah Apr 19 
Mont May 11 W Va Apr 16 
Neb Apr 22. Wis May 7 





Boston Milk 


The semi-annual conference betw 
Boston milk dealers and representa 


een 


tives of milk producers for the Wed 
pose of establishing prices was oe 
a few days ago at Boston. The ae 
result is that- the summer price ~ 
milk, effective April 1, is 5/** ois 
per 8%-quart can, Boston basis. -o 
means that a farmer living 1” - 

will receiv’ 


middle, or 9-cent zone, 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


the Land’s Sake ws¢ ae 
ker’s Fertilizers; they enrich ite 
earth and those who till it. oe 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, vac 
York, or Buffalo, who gneke = 
tive propositions to farmer 
will act as agents, Illustrates 
catalog free.” 





Prices Maintained” 






eC oe he ! fo 




















theit milk that 


th e legislature 


sti ndard have 
setts calls for 


sha 
in the 


ol 
require that milk be pure. 
lieved 


specially treated for calf scours. 
sper 
by keeping the 


~ . ~ gus of live stock, and a recent con- that found on. the markets. The 
ters. We feed them regularly until gular report shows the number in binder twine put out by the Plymouth Ss mien Gall ti wohnda pica 
f weeks old on two to six pounds seven of the principal provinces of cordage company is commended to gands who have tried it will tell you that hat it makes 
of their mothers’ milk three times the republic. In cattle, the number the favorable attention of all our wibend for the proofs, Wetrant you to kagw sing 
' Care is taken to have the tem- returned are 23,000,000 head, horses readers. Worm Powde rkable curative Pi Son Powdern Gna 
perature of the milk as near that of 5,800,000, sheep 47,600,000. The prov- ~ Tuttle's Hoot Vintment. Ask c your desler for 
freshly drawn milk as possible and jnce of Buenos Aires alone has near- Silage for Lambs—This may be fed will ship to you by express, Don't experiment. Get 
iys to have the calf pails scrupu- jy 37,000,000 sheep and over 10,000,-. to lambs in limited quantities. It must Tuttle's and be su: 
lously clean. 000 cattle. Taking the “seven prov- be remembered that 80% of corn FREE vveterinary Experience oe Ee cae 
Remedy Recommended inces together, the number of cattle silage is water. Consequently, the | J every horse owner. It will enable you to be your : 
In spite of all precaution we now has increased in the past ten years by lambs. must have other feed. About | own veterinary Write for it today. 
and then have cases of scours among nearly 6,000,000 head, while sheep. two pounds of corn silage and a half | TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO. 
our calves. For the past two years have decreased by 7,000,000. It is ex- pound of-dry hay for roughage is a Bever' Boston, Mass. 
have successfully treated such pected that other provinces will show satisfactory ration. ‘ : ! o wc ete 
= — ee 





8, cents net per can. delivered at 
his station. Unusual conditions pre- 
vail this year. . In addition to the sen- 
sational articles appearing in the daily 
press, and internecene warfare that 
developed among certain Bosten deal- 


ers, cutting ef prices started and milk 

retailed 1 to 3 cents a quart less 

the regular price.~“This naturally 

ced to the disadvantage of pro- 
ers 

things considered, farmers —be- 

they have done exceptionally 

to maintain the same price for 


maintained one year 
last week the bill -before 
which proposed to 
place the complete control of produc- 
tic transportation and sale of milk 
n the hands of the state board of 
health, was killed 

i majority. 


Late 


by_ an overwhelm- 
Hearings on the milk 
finally closed. 

The present regulation in Massachu- 
a uniform standard of 
12.25% total solids, of -which 3.35% 
ll be butter fat.. A certain element 
eastern part of that state has 
been arguing for the entire abolition 
the milk standard and would simply 
It is be- 
that the legislature will not 
tbolish the standard this year. 


Treating Scours in Calves 


WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 








‘alves at the university. farm are 
First, 
is taken to avoid scours 
calves in clean, bright, 


ll-lighted and well-ventilated quar- 


ial care 


BARN 


‘cases as follows: As soon as symp- 





toms appear, two to four tablespoon-. 


fuls of castor oil are mixed with one-} 


half pint of milk and given to the. 


calf. This is followed in four to six 
hours by one teaspoonful of a mixture 
of one part salol and two parts sub- 
nitrate of bismuth. It can aiso be 
given with one-half pint of new milk 
or the powder placed on the tongue 
and washed down by a small amount 
of milk. 

The salol and sub-nitrate of bismuth 
can be secured from any druggist 
mixed in the proper proportions at 
the time of purchase and thus have 
the powder readily available for use 
at any time. As an additional precau- 
tion against contagious scours, it is 
advised that the navel of the new- 
born calf be wetted with a one to 500 
solution of bichloride of mercury.— 
corrosive sublimate. 


Essentials in Good Butter are: 


First, cleanliness; second, good feed; 
third, good breed of cows. The best 
way to market ig to private custom- 
ers. In this way I supply about 50 
pounds a week, but do not use any 
commercial coloring, as cows properly 
fed and of good breed will color the 
butter well enough.—[Mrs L. E. Stone, 
Berkshire County, Mass. 


Live Stock in Argentina—Ofificials 
in Argentina have been taking a cen- 











@ relative ‘increase in the number of 
2p, owing to the shifting process. 

r of swine is very small, 

but making steady gains. For ‘pur- 


that according to our own _ investiga- 
tion in the number of farm animals 
in the United States in 1908, horses 
make a total of about 20,000,000, cat- 
tle 72,000,000 and sheep. 51,000,000, 





The Question of Twine interests a 
good many farmers whether in the 
way of binding twine for another sea- 


Son’s harvests, twine for tying wool, - 


or cordage and rope. A pioneer in 
the manufacture of twine is the Ply- 
mouth cordage company of North 
Plymouth, Mass, with distributing 
agenciés in all large cities. The raw 
material used by the manufacturer of 
rope and cgordage is chiefly manila, 
sisal and hemp, and the processes are 
many in converting these into the fin- 
ished strands. The product of the 
old. Pilgrim town of Plymouth is dis- 
tributed far and wide, and is. sold 
strictly on its merits. The business 
dates away back to the year 1824, 
certainly a long and honorable rec- 
ord. This company places the em- 
phasis on quality, strength and even- 
ness of product, and has conducted 
some very interesting experiments, 
proving that the comparative value 
of its cordage jin real wearing power 
is very much greater than much of 





SILOS 


poses of comparison it may be noted. 
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The “PHILADELPHIA” 
The Best on 


oat ™ 


“TANKS ee TOWERS 


for prices and new catalog. 
a ~ SCHLICHTER CO.. 10 8.1 
Philadelphia, Pa. wae 


No Laie Horses 


pee ee a ee 


Tuttle ~ 
Elixir 


Fa BL mished leg. «Or 3 Or r don't noes i 


things have 
Sica wh When you stop to think that eve ate be 
dreds of thousands of one Se ao A been L 4 


day in and day cnt thanks t0 Tutte’ Elixt 
you will realize that it's time yew tried it too. 
Us prove to you that it cures: 
Curb, Splints, Spavin Lameness, Ring- 
* Bone, Knotted Cords, Cockle Joints, a 
Sprains, Bony Growths, Swellings, Shoe 
Bolls and Founder, Distemper and Collie 













































































of all kinds, 
for Sharples Tubulars. 
they wanted 


stead. 








factory. 


29 


Urs 


This picture shows just a small part of the car- 
loads of common “‘bucket bowl’’ cream separators, 
we have recently received in exchange 
The former owners thou 
“bucket bowl’”’ 
soon wished they had bought Sharples Tubulars in- 


machines. 


But they 


This is just a hint to you from what others have 


Take the hint. Buy a Sharples Tubelar ! in the first place. 








experience. 


learned 3 


common 


with bowls set open end “he 


filled with contraptions. 








Tubulars are made in the world’s biggest separator 
1908 sales way ahead of 1907—out of sight of 


most, if not all, competitors combined. The fine fea- 
tures of our 1909 Tubular “A” are making 1909 still 


better. Catalog No. 100 telis all about them. 








Teronto, Can. 
Winsiped, Can. 








Did You Ever See the Like? 


Thought they would like 
ucket. bowl’’ cream separators—the kind 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Penna. 
Chicago, Ills. 


ried them, were not satis- 
fied, traded them to us, for a small part of their cost, 
in part ayment for a Sharples Tubular. 
a mistake in buying ‘‘bucket bowl’’ machines, but 
were sensible enough to correct it. 











i¢ 
} 





fed through the top, and 


‘They made 










Portland, Ore, 
Sen Francisco, Cal. 












COMMERCIAL. 


Turn Feed Into Milk! : 


Feed a perfectly balanced ration to your cows. The starchy 
or fattening food stuffs you have now. You grow this on your 
own m place in the shape of grain and roughaye. 

need is protein. That is what Buffalo Gluten Feed furnishes i 
the most camnaian oe It is made con shelled com with the auch ohractid, 
leaving only the gluten and bran. It is palatable and can be fed in any quantity 
without 9 ag cow off her feed. 

Buffalo Feed ensures 2 larger flow of rag than any other dairy feed. Do 

ESP > ve 

























<a not astray by lower prices, 
fe thinking that you are getting cheaper feeds. 
In actual analysis, Buffalo Gluten has been 
found to run from 3% to 5% higher in protein 
than other Gluten Feeds. 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 
is now being used by thousands of farmers 


all over the country. Write 
us and we'll tell you what they think of it. 














\ Corn Products Refining 
Company 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 














































ON EVERY ONE 


SAVE 20c P ER S YOU SHEAR WITH THE 


NEW STEWART SHEARING MACHINE Only $75 
If you have but five sheep it will pay you toown this wonderful shear- With ~ a 
ing machine. It does not cut or hack sheep like hand shears 4 Combs & 4Cutters 
and gets one pound. and over more : 
wool fin, head. it shears 5 YEAR eyed easily and qulcity. 
ears are cut from 
WE GUARANTEE IT FOR 25 YEARS Ai) gcats are cet eet 
wearing parts are file hard; spindles are ground.and polished, and 
thedriving mechanism is enclosed from dust and dirt and runs in 
95 per cent of all theshearing machines used in the world are 
Stewart patents. Send $2.00with yourorder and we will shipC.O.D. 
for the balance. Our Valuable Free Book—More Profit in 
Shearing,” by the champion shearer of the world, willinterest you. 
Send for free copy and our big newcatalogue showingthe largest 


m) line of sheari achines onearth It willpay you. Send today. 
UMICAGO PLEXIDLE SHAFT CO., 2350ntario St. CHICAGO 









Dr. Dorset of the Department of Agriculture, it is re- 
ported has discovered a sure cure for cholera. Good, but wouldn’t 
’ rather prevent cholera than take the chances of curing it? 
ou 







can 
POSITIVELY PREVENT IT AND ALL 
OTHER FATAL LIVE STOCK DISEASES 


by the timely use of Hygeno Dip and Disinfectant. A small quantity di- 
luted with water, makes a strong, non-poisonous solution that will give 






you absolute security against cholera, swine plague, etc. A table- 
spoonful to the gallon of slops once a week will rid yeur hogs of all 
worms. It is quickest and surest 
cure for lice, mites, ticks, 


Accept no substitute. 
scabs, mange, eczema, foot- 
rot,etc. Sold by dealers: if 
yours can’t supply you, write to 
us. A valuable Stock Book and 
Sampie sent free for the asking. 
Hygeno Disinfectant Co., 


820 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio 





AGRICULTURE 


| Revival in Wool fndustry 


Woo! of the 1908 clip is coming upon 
the market, which is short of nearly 
all supplies and supported by a geod 
buying demand. For that reason the 
tariff agitation and the prospects of @ 
large clip this spring and summer 
have failed to influence prices. 

The selling agencies of the easi- 
ern woolen mills are optimistic. 
Buying has been on a good scale for 
weeks past, but sellers believe 
some orders which will aggregate 
large proportions are still withheld. 
Prices of worsteds have advanced 2% 
to 5 cents per yard on the strength of 
heavy demand, 


Wool Prices in London 





London, the first since January, 
Americans were heavy buyers of 
colonial wools. Prices averaged about 
10% over those of last series. German 
| and French manufacturers were 
| strong buyers, paying the higher price 
without protest. One of the facts 
upon which an estimate of a larger 
clip in 1909 is based is the report of 
| the number of domestic animals on the 
| farm, as compiled by American Agri- 
| culturist. This showed in our report 
| printed on January 30 an increase in 
the number of sheep of about 1,500,- 
000 head. The exact numbers were 
52,718,000 sheep in the United States 
January 1 last, compared with 51,- 
241,000 the corresponding date in 
1908. The past year was far from 
satisfactory to the wool growers. The 
period of operation took in some of 
the months of the financial panic and 





revival in business. During the panic, 
wool, 
ities, suffered a sharp decline. Prior 
to the panic values had crept up from 
27% cents in 1901, for Ohio 44 or % 
| blood, for instance, at New York, to 
| 39 cents in 1906-7. 


New Clip on the Market 
While prices have not reached the 


a decided improvement. Recent sales 
of Ohio % and % blood clothing wool 
in Boston were at 25 cents per pound. 
Fine unwashed Ohio clothing sold at 
23 cents, unwashed Delaines at 31 
| cents. Most of the new clip wool of 
the west is held at too high a figure 
| for the present market. ‘ 
Wool growers have not made them- 
| selves felt very strongly thus far rei- 
ative to the proposed changed duty 
on tariff. Manufacturers complain of 
the proposed bill because of its fail- 
ure to protect the carded wool indus- 
try. They are clamoring for ad 
| valorem duties in place of 





The new tariff bill divides wool into 
about the same three classes 
present law. The chief difference is 
in the rate of duty on_ third-class 
wools, which includes wool ready to 
spin into yarn: Three cents per 





pound is to be the duty on wool val- | 


ued at less than 10 cents a pound. 
For wool valued at* more than 10 


cents and less than 16 cents, the pro- | 


posed duty is 3 cents per pound and 
% of 1% per pound for each 1 cent 
| per pound the valuation exceeds 10 
|eents. If the value is more than 16 
|}eents per pound, the proposed rate 
| is 7 cents. 
|} method of valuation will tend to false 
| Classifications of wools by importers. 
[See Table of Statistics on Page 489.] 


Spraying Fruit Blossoms—J. E., 
New York: There is a law against 
spraying trees in -bloom because of 





j 
; 
| 


possible injury to bees. The state bee-| 


| keepers’ assn was responsible for its 
| passage. Members who are scattered 
| throughout the state are on the look- 
out for violations. Spraving during 
the blossoming period is unnecessary 
to control the codling moth and apple 
scab and there is a possibility of the 
copper sulphate in bordeaux affecting 
the amount of pollenization injurious- 
ly if spraying is done thoroughly. 





that | 


At the recent series of wool sales in | 


only a few months of®the season of | 


in common with all commod- | 


It is declared that this | 


: 


. 





VETERINARY COURSE AT 
$1200 foes eed sores cos 
=. eucceasful 
ars Sorrespondence Sonos Lomas eae 


; Diploma granted, bi . 
te; cost within reach of ally sauna 





| 
| 


testG? 9 Botton Soeres. 
DR. BS. J. KENDALL CO., 
Eacsbuerg Falls, Vi. 














This car has been 


by fed ome 7 
y |» 3 to 25 miles per 


Don’ 
perfect for 
30 miles on 1 








| Permanent 


high record of boom times, there is | Sefe-Certain G 


} 


$3, PACKACE 


cure any case 


v MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CC., 
3 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PR 





| 
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} 
j 





specific | 
| duties on first and second-class wools. | 


as the | 


} 
' 
' 





On Rainy Days 
A Fish Brand Slicker 
will keep you dry 


And give you full value is 
comfort and long wear 


$3.00 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


Sold by first-class Retailers the country 
over, Send for our Free Catalogue 


A.J. TOWER CO. .QweERy 
@ Boston, U. S.A. ¥ H 
TOWER CANADIAN ©0., Led. i—fpeo<: 
TORONTO, CaNaDa Fish BRNO 
600 
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; 








No More 
Y,ore 


ulders 


it evaporates, thus keeping the horses’ 
necks and shoulders alwaysdry 
-—comfortable and free from 

galls, sores, etc. Ask your 

dealer and if he can’t supply 

you, write us. Booklet free. 
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Incubating and Brooding. Hints 
M. SAUTEE, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 

Did you ever see a hen steal. her 
nest in the same place where some 
other hen had done the same trick? 
I once heard a well-known. poultry- 
woman’s hugeemd offer to bet that he 
would give an incweator to a green 
boy who had never run a machine 
and the boy would get a better hatch 
than the most experienced poultry- 
man would get from the best ma- 
chines on his place. That was before 
we learned to disinfect our incubators 
between hatchings. 

It is strange that we continued for 

many years to get good hatches 
from our incubators the first time 
they were run, and never were able 
to duplicate them without learning 


DR E. 


the reason and working out a rem- 
edy. There is no trouble in -dupli- 
cating the first hatch if the machine 


is made clean before starting. 

No one can tell another person how 
to run his machine as well as the 
man who made it. Follow the mak- 
er’s directions to the letter, especially 
in regard to temperature. If you 
break a thermometer and replace it 
be sure that it is accurate and that it 
is placed at exactly the same distance 
from the tray that the original one 
was. Be sure that the family pets 
excluded from the room where 
the incubator is being run. I once 
knew what promised to be a fine 
hatch spoiled by tabby taking a nap 
on top of the incubator and holding 

wn the regulator arm, so that we 
got squab-broiled chicks, instead of 
living ones. ] 

Never open the machine after the | 


are 





18th day until the hatch is entirely 
off and the last chick dry. Bspe- | 
cially do not open to help a chick out 
of the shell; for, if it has not .the 
strength to kick itself out it will 
never pay for the feed it eats. Do 
not be in a hurry~to give the chicks 
the first food; from 36 to 48 hours 
will be soon enough. 
[The brooder should be made as 
n as the incubator, and in the 
way. It should be large enough 
he chick may at all times, after 
it gets used to it, have its choice of 
temperature, from very warm to not 
* 80 degrees We like the gaso- 
line colony house style of brooder 
advocated by Prof Rice. of Cornell | 
university. It is easy to operate, | 
takes less time and does raise fine 
chicks. After the chicks are old 
nough to need no more artificial heat 
it still large enough to care for 
entire flock until it is time to re- 


the. cockerels to bachelors’ 

h This practicé relieves the con- 
4 yn. 

Until the corn gets large enough to 

over the ground, the nicest location 

for brooder is in an orchard. When 


the corn is big enough we place the | 


ny houses out along the edge of 
Uf ornfield and allow the chicks to | 
run in the corn Here they gather | 
U bugs and worms and are pro- 


tected from hawks and crows. 


_ 


slackhead of. Turkeys—H. M. R., 
N York: So far, no cure has been 
di ered; in fact, investigators .all | 
de that affected turkeys should | 
be killed at once and either buried 
very deeply or burned. | Fortunately, 
lisease can be prevented; first, 
ving vigorous stock; second, by 
z to maintain vigor at all ages; 
to have the premises absolutely 
at all times; fourth, to put the 
Ss on new ground each year; 
ifth, to f ent turkeys from 
premises from roaming and 

with the home flock. It has | 
lefinitely béen discovered what 

troublé, but investigators say | 
there always a certain minute | 
org sm called on ameba always 
r in the alimentary ‘canal and 
parts of birds affected: This 

passes to the ground in the 
ings, and food that turkeys may 
“ke from such grounds may. contain 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


reve 


is 








ease, - This being the case, 
dent that the strictest cleanliness, the 


separation of flocks and new ground’ 


yearly are three of the most impor- 
tant features making for health that 
the turkeys raiser can employ. They 
are all under easy control. 


Louden’s Hay Carrier Satisfactory— 
Mr Charles G. Tomkins of Leptondale, 
N Y, writes the Louden machinery 
company as follows: “In regard to 
hay carrier I purchased last April, 
can say that I am putting hay in three 
barns and find the Loudon 100% bet- 
ter than any other. I have not as yet 
installed the litter carrier, but if it 
works as. nice as your hay carrier I 
will consider myself well pleased. 
Yours very truly, Charles G. Tom- 
kins.”” The Louden machinery com- 
pany issue a catalog which they will 
be glad to send free to the readers of 
American Agriculturist which explains 
all about the Louden line of hay tools. 
For over 40 years Louden’s hay tools 
have been giving satisfaction, and you 
cannot afford to overlook the Louden 
hay carrier if you want a carrier that 
will never break down. Years of hard 
usage by thousands of farmers have 
proven this to such an extent that 
they will not buy any hay tools, forks, 
slings, tracks, without the name 
Louden on them. Write today for 
their free booklet telling all about the 
Louden line. Address Louden Ma- 
chinery Co, 628 Broadway Ave, Fair- 
field, Ia. 





Dam the April Egg Freshet with 
water-glass solution. Many dollars 
can thus be added to.the income. See 
recent issue for method. 








SISTER’S TRICK 
But it all Came out Right 





How a sister played a trick that 
brought rosy health to a coffee fiend 
is an interesting tale: 

“I was a coffee fiend—a trembling, 
nervous, physical wreck, yet clinging 
to the poison that stole away my 
strength. I mocked at Postum and 
would have none of it. 

“One day my sister substituted a 
cup of piping hot Postum for my 
morning cup of coffee, but did not tell 
me what it was. I noticed the rich- 
ness of it and remarked that the cof- 
fee tasted fine, but my sister did not 
tell me I was drinking Postum for 
fear I might not take any more. 

“She kept the secret and kept giv- 
ing me Postum instead of coffee until 
I grew stronger, more tireless, got a 
better color in my sallow cheeks and 
a clearness to my eyes, then she told 
me of the health-giving, nerve- 
strengthening life-saver she had given 
me in place of my morning coffee. 
From that time I became a disciple 
of Postum and no words can do jus- 
tice in telling the good this cereal 
drink did me. ‘I will not try to tell it, 
for only after having used it can one 
be convinced of its merits,” 

Ten days’ trial shows Postum’s 
power to rebuild what coffee has de- 
stroyed. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


dadd al es 


strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest 


operate 
on the market. —— automatic take-up hoop— 


continuous -door front—aiv-tight door and 
4 manent ladder are some of the unusual! features. 
Bile Co., Box 19 Linesville, Pa. 





‘HOW AND WHY 
TO FILL A SILO” 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. 


Box BLY MONROE MICH. 





THE POULTRY YARD 


the otobote. and thus spread the ais. 
it is evi-_ 





























BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE | 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING | 








Fine, pare-bred and 
=e. ounibens Ay. 


SH OREIDER, Rheome, F 














‘GetMy Book Before 


Too Late-«For 
Chicken Time 


Johnson says: Don’t delay too late—bet- 

ter hurry up'and send your name. It's 

most May time. My Big Poukry Book is 

better than ever—every page of 200 and every 

photograph out of over 1200 a poultry lesson. 
out ut 


Old Trusty Incubator 


Over 100,000 in use. 40, 60 cr 90 Days’ Trial, 
for 3 Hatches. 
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BIG POULTRY-P 
iarges ost Wageererien ton 
CYPHERS 
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Our 212. 
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fai ico eget wo your namie if rea 
© market for any vehici 


gut aa can get bettr quailty Sirota alt 
The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
Station C2, Columbus, Ohio 


cena Et 


—— up to this h yoali 
Columbus oor 7 or 


with hand forged wrought iron gears— 
after a mon 
ing it under our long time Guarantee. 


8 trial you'll insist on 


Saving 


Get our Book and Prices and 
umbus Vehicles are 


Sold Only Direct 
At Straight Factory Prices 


prove 
now 


high grade H 40 to $0 per ees 
grade Harness a ° 
cash saving prices. nite 


PRICE 


And a Month’s — Will Sell You 
This B 


40 to 50 
Per Cent 


are now 
be 
























Mention This Y°or"y75n2 
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A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 


By F. D. COBURN 


Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture 


Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn?. 


Coburn of Kansas? 
Swine is a great stop 
great man, a great aut 


or anda 
Coburn has written a book, a 


ig book of over 600 - 


pages treating of swine from every standpoint. 
‘his book will interest you; it will help you, and it; 


will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 
If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter glancing’ 


through this book; and 
much help, and so muc 


ae will get so much good, so 
enthusiasm that you will be 


certain to make money out of hogs. 


This volume is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
pe and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 


ty 
nificent half-tone 
plate paper. 


anatomical and physiological model of the hog. 


illustrations and drawings, 
Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 


printed on a special 


This model consists 


of a sefies of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 


able paper, showing all the skeleton, 


in their relative positions. 


nfuscles, internal organs, 
This model is accompanied by an_elabo-' 


etc., 


tate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 

The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth) 
gold side and back stamping,.making one of the handsomest and 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 


Price, net, Pe. 50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Str 


eet : 


New York 


in America, and Coburn is a’ 
great hog authority. 
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ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. a 
ts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
@tc., on ap invited. 
For Farmers advertising rates see that 


t. 
UR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
the , A we ly guarantee 


te his subscription lasts, no 
ment is allowed in our columns unless we believe 
any can safely do business with the 
Tr, we agree - good any loss 
which any such _subscri may sustain by trust 
vertiser who to a 
but we do not undertake to 


Ty 
die .and loss, and 
when the advertisement appeared and the sub- 
scriber mnst prove that in writing to the advertiser 
he said “I saw your adv. in the old re 
liable A. A.” 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
owned and blished Judd Co, 43 
Lafayette St, . 
ident; William A. Whitney, vice-president; Thomas 
A. rrett, treasurer; C. ‘m Burkett, secretary. 


REMITTANCES should be made by office 
or express morey order, or registered letter, al- 
though small amounts may be sent with little risk 
by regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted 
for amounts less than =. one-cent stamps pre- 
——_ A —, ¢ ¥ x drafts should 

le payable to nge any. 
dress orders to any of our offices , but to 


avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead 


NEW YORE OHICAGO 
49 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


NEW YORK, APRIL 10, 1909 











For Free Trade in Plant Food 





Do you want to pay $7 to $8 a ton 
more for potash salts, when used 
alone or in combination with other 
fertilizers? Do you want to pay sev- 
eral dollars a ton tax on sulphate of 
ammonia? Do you want to pay a tax 
of $2 to $3 per ton on phosphoric acid 
in the form of basic slag phosphate? 

Of course you do not want to pay 
these taxes! Therefore, you should by 
all means join in our demand that 
plant food should be imported duty 
free under any and all conditions. 

Therefore, write instantly to Hon S. 
E. Payne, chairman house ways and 
means committee, Washington, D C, 
to amend the pending tariff bill, so 
that nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid shall be admitted free of duty, 
even if maximum rates or any other 
form of discrimination should be en- 
forced against any country that ex- 
ports plant food to the United States. 
Write likewise to Hon N. W. Aldrich, 
chairman senate finance committee, 
Washington, D C, also to the senators 
from your state. 

Act instantly, as an effort is being 
made to jamb the bill through the 
house within a very few days. Then 
it will go to the senate for final ac- 
tion. Letters and telegrams to the 
above addresses now will accomplish 
results. 4 

No valid argument can be urged 
against free trade in plant food. On 
the contrary, every possible encour- 
agement should be offered to the im- 

ortation of any and all forms of fer- 

ility. Read again our editorial on 
this subiect last week. which under- 


stated the case rather than overstated 
it. Any duty on imported fertilizing 
material would probably mean a cor- 
responding increase in price upon 
every ton of commercial fertilizers or 
agricultural chemicals used in the 
United States. This would add several 
million dollars a year to the farmer’s 
bill for fertilizers. 

Such a policy is wrong, both politi- 
cally and economically. Instead of in 
any way discouraging the importation 
of plant food, the time will yet come 
when the more progressive nations 
will offer a bounty to induce the im- 
portation of fertility with which to 
enrich their soils and thus increase 
their production 


Farm Garden Counts. for Much 


Well-regulated farms call for well- 
kept gardens. Give the garden at- 
tention in its several directions and 
you will get wholesome food, a bal- 
anced diet and an attractive income 
from its surplus. Not only do you 
get for your own use vegetables and 
small fruits and a little extra money 
as well, but you save on other articles 
of food that otherwise would be pur- 
chased. Use more fruit and vege- 
tables, and there will be less call for 
meat. Keep the garden occupied 
from early spring until late fali, and 
staple groceries will be less used and 
the family will be healthier and better. 

Just as every farm should have an 
abundance of milk because it is not 
only a delightful and appetizing food, 
but also because of the nutriment 
milk contains, so should every farm 
family, big or little, rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned, have its farm 
garden, not only for its valuable and 
agreeable products, but for the health- 
giving nutriment in the products, and 
for the pleasure and comfort their 
use brings to the farm and the saving 
they mean when the time comes for 
squaring cotton or wheat, or corn or 
tobacco, or dairy accounts. 

The farm without a farm garden is 
quickly recognized. The bright, active 
and alert children are not there. These 
departed when the garden went. You 
see no happiness and cheer in the 
father and mother, you see no gar- 
den, you find a dilapidated farmstead. 
It is true beyond controversy that 
wherever neat, attractive, up-to-date, 
prosperous looking country homes are 
found, there are found also neat, 
complete and well-kept gardens. Di- 
lapidated homes are associated with 
poor gardens. 








The reward for the men who will 
produce pure-bred seeds and trees 
true to name is 
very alluring. The 
amount of abso- 
lutely pure seed is 
very small. In some parts of the coun- 
try there is practically none. Farmers 
are beginning to demand it. The era 
of sowing trash is at an end. The 
campaign of education has developed 
the necessity of using the best seed 
obtainable. Farmers are progressing 


Seeds and Plants 
True to Name 


and are learning what good seed really. 


is. They want it and will have it. The 
same is true of farmers and others 
who are planning orchards. It is not 
an easy matter to secure absolutely 
pure seeds, neither is it a small task 
to grow fruit trees true to name. It 
requires careful, painstaking attention 
to many details. That it can be done, 
however, has been demonstrated in 
this country and Europe, and to the 
seedsman or nurseryman who will be 
prepared to meet this demand, the 
financial returns will be very great 
Of course, the call for high-grade stuff 
will come from superior farmers, but 
this class is increasing right along, 
and will continue to grow larger. This 
work will be particularly profitable for 
the men who get in first. 


Lice and Chicks are poor coop fel- 
lows. The lice have eight legs and 
soon kick the chicks out. 





EDITORIAL % 
GOVERNMENT AND BANKS READY 


TO HELP 


FARMERS - 





Generous Response to Our Suggestions in American Ag. 
riculturist, March 27 and April 3, That Agricultural 
Credit Is Worthy of Better Banking Accommodation, 





The United States Treasury Department to Take Up the Matter 
with the 6000. National Banks—Bankers Well Disposed 
Some Banks Doing All That Could Be Expected by Farmers— 
Others That Will Co-operate with the Farmers to Help 
Agricultural Credit—Universal Interest in the Subject—Great 
Things May Grow Out of This Movement 


The best thing that has “hit the 
country” in years is the present atti- 
tude of the United States treasury 
department. Under Roosevelt and 
Sec Cortelyou it broke away from 
Walt street, deposited in little country 
banks where money was needed, as 
well as in the big centers, and in 


other ways showed a right spirit. Now, 


under Taft and Sec MacVeagh, the 
United States treasury department 
displays an even broader. conception 
of its duty to farmers and other work- 
ers, as well as to banks and bankers. 

The significance of this new de- 
parture will be widely recognized. It 
means that the national government 
is now ready to take hold with all the 
people—not merely with the few men 
who have heretofore dominated bank- 
ing circles—to improve the use of 
eredit and of money. 

The immense correspondence we are 
receiving also shows that many bank- 
ers are favorably disposed toward 
farmers. Businesslike men of means 
who are successful farmers already 
find the banks more accommodating. 
The average farmer’s credit may in 
time become more available. For 
still poorer farmers, renters and work- 
ers, various forms of associated credit 
or co-operative banking are suggested. 

The success of national and state 
banks owned and operated by farm- 
ers shows how self-help is already 
aiding to solve the problem. 

Just at this season, when agricul- 
ture most needs credit for spring op- 
erations, so that farmers may pay 
cash for the season’s purchases, the 
subject is of transcendant importance. 
Our open letter of March 27 to the 
secretary of the United States treasury 
was published in full editorially in 
American Agriculturist of the same 
date. It has inaugurated a moyement 
that bids fair to accomplish great 
things for farmors and for the whole 
people. 


The Government’s Reply 


Treasury Department, Office of Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Washing- 
ton, March 30, 1909. 

r Herbert Myrick, Bditor American 

Agriculturist, 489 Lafayette St, New 

York: 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your 
letter of March 27, addressed to the 
secretary of the treasury, in which 
you suggest that in the next call for 
reports of condition from national 
banks a request be made for a state- 
ment relative to the amount of the 
deposits in each bank from its imme- 
diate locality, the proportion of loans 
and discounts in its immediate local- 
ity, and the proportion of the latter 
made to farmers or those engaged in 
agriculture. 

The value of statistics of the char- 
acter indicated is unquestioned, and 
at some time in the near future I 
will give favorable consideration to 
your suggestion. For the next few 
months, however, the clerical force of 
this office will be burdened with .work 
of compiling statistics from national 
and other banks for use by the na- 
tional monetary commission, in addi- 
tion to the transaction of the current 
business of the office, which is con- 
stantly increasing in volume and im- 





portance. Very truly yours, Laurence 
O. Murray, Comptroller. ~° 


The Ed@itor’s Answer and Thanks in 
the Farmers’ Behalf 


Haitorial Rooms American Agricul. 
turist, 439 Lafayette St, New York, 
April 2, 1909. 

Hon Laurence O. Murray, Comp. 
troller of the Currency, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D C. 
Dear Sir: I have the honor to 

acknowledge the receipt of your es- 

teemed communication of March 30th, 
replying to my letter to the secretary 

of the treasury, dated March 27. 

I am sure that the entire agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and business in- 
terests of the country warmly appre- 
ciate the co-operation of the treasury 
department, which you~ propose, in 
the way of securing better banking 
accommodation for farmers and oth- 
ers in rural communities. 

This subject commands widespread 
attention. We are receiving a great 
number of contributions on it. It is 
gratifying to find so many national 
banks, as well as local private insti- 
tutions, disposed to favorably con- 
sider improved banking facilities for 
agricultural credit. I am sure that 
all concerned will warmly appreciate 
the attitude of the United. States 
treasury department in this. matter 
as expressed in the policy of the 
comptroller’s office, per your letter of 
March 30. 

Such a policy of co-operation on the 
part of the department, the banks, 
manufacturers, jobbers, merchants 
and farmers, will be of untold value 
in so associating all these interests 
that they may work together for the 
common welfare. Farmers in partic- 
ular will everywhere welcome your 
letter as indicative of the treasury de- 
partment’s desire to conserve the in- 
terests of the common people, as well 
as of our banking institutions. This 
“work-together-policy” 4s rich in 
promise of that better understanding 
of each other’s views and needs, 
which is going to,do so much for the 
agricultural, financial, manufacturing 
and labor interests of America. 

In the name of the farmers of thé 
United States, I have the honor td 
thank you for your letter of March 
30, and to appreciatively recognize the 
policy of the comptroller’s office. Very 
respectfully yours, 





nee 


a 


President and Editor 


National Banking Limitations 


H. M. BROWN, PRES OHIO BD AGBE 





Throughout a large portion of thé 
central and western states the farm 
er is the principal stockholder in the 
country banks, and has much to say 
in their management. I do not think 
there can be any reasonable com 


plaint from farmers about the Oe 
sands of such banks-so managed. = 
alleged discrimination practiced 


many city banks exists, I think, but 
there are rational grounds for th? 
practice. : 
There must be an eternal readiness 
upon the part of bankers, in large 
commercial centers, to protect impor 
{To Page 491.] 
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Government treasury receipts con- 
tinue to increase to a gratifying de- 


gree. Expenses also are increasing. 
The showing is not so good as two 
years ago, Dut much better than last 
year. The government receipts in 
March, just passed, were $53,000,000 
and expenditures $56,000,000, leaving 
a deficit for the month of $3,000,000, 
and for the nine months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year of $89,000,000. Customs 

ipts were $3,000,000 more than 
1 February and Rees ne more 
n for March, 1908. Internal rev- 
it receipts were $2,700, over 
ebruary, 1909, and $440,000 over 
irch, 1908. There was a gain in 
scellaneous receipts. The expendi- 

3; were over $3,000,000 above 
March, 1908. 


bot be OD ot th ey 





Sixth Transcontinental Railway 


‘he last rail has been laid for the 
sixth transcontinental railway. 
on the Pacific coast extension.of the 
Cc igo, Milwaukee and St Paul, now 
known as the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Puget Sound railway. This extension 
is over 1400 miles long, and runs from 
Missouri river to Seattle and 
yma, The work of construction 
I been done in record time. The 
fir shovelful of earth was turned 
April 15, 1906. 





driven and 20 miles of bridges 
ted. Ballasting will be completed 
t June 1 
ill be established soon afterward. 


Crazy Snake Makes Trouble 


listurbance which has been dig- 
i by the term, an Indian uprising, 
1used some excitement in Okla- 
The Creek Indian chief, Crazy 
objecting to being restricted 
farm allotted to him has led a 
of outlaw raids, in which other 
ns and some negroes joined. 
Snake has stuck to the tradi- 
of his ancestors, desiring to 
r wherever he wished and hunt 
ar ere, and especially rebelling 
ag t the idea of working on a 








tOHeome >: 





It is | 





In the course of the-con- | 
tion 360,000 yards of tunnel have | 


and regular train serv- | 


Oklahoma national guardsmen | 


we called into Mackintosh county 
al etween 80 and 100 Indians were 
r d up. None of them resisted 
al t Crazy Snake, however, has 
sl ded for some time in evading 
h reuers, refusing to surrender. 


Near the South Pole 





pole has nearly 

Lieutenant Ernest H. 
of the British navy. He 
on a sledge journey, 
hich he has just returned far 
to communicate with civiliza- 
He got within 111 miles of the 
pole; he also reached the south 
n tic pole. Important geological 
ries were made. Bight moun- 
1ins were found and 100 moun- 
new coast and high mountains 

ated, running west from Vic- 
Land. 


south 
1 by 
ton 
1 last fall 


on 4 
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cold of the high altitudes they 
i. 


Where the Smokers Lost 








Users of tobacco have for several 
years been paying a special profit to 
the manufacturers. According to a 
nt made in congress by Repre- 
S Dawson of Iowa under the 
D ngley tariff law the two-ounce 
> I of tobacco sell to the con- 
t 5 cents each and the four- 
Cunce packages at 10 cents. In 1898 
“ War revenue tax of 6 cents a pound 

1 was levied on-tobacco. At 
“a time to please the manufac- 
—e and dealers’ congress author- 

1 t reduction of the size of the 
from two, three and four 
) 1 2-8, 2% and 3 1-3 ounces. 
ld at the same price as for- 


y 
PaCK s 


been | 


The party had to return | 
of lack of provisions and the | 











meriy, so that the tax was paid, of 
course, by the consumer, : 

When the war revenue tax was re- 
peaied no one remembered to restore 
the packages of tobacco to the origi- 
nal sizes, so, ever since 1902, con- 
sumers of tobacco have been paying 
the equivalent of the war revenue tax 
to the manufacturers. It is- figured 
that the purchasers of these small 
ackages have thus overpaid $45,000,- 
boo. Congressman Dawson has in- 
troduced a bill to restore the pack- 
ages to the original sizes, 


Briefly Told 
The government's military prison at 
Ft Leavenworth, Kan, which con- 
tained 800 prisoners, has been burned. 


The prisoners were safely transferred 
to neighboring stockades. 


After a long fight in the Iowa legis- 
lature constitutional state prohibition 
has béen defeated. This means post- 
ponement of action for at least two 
years. 


The president is working. out 
through the heads of departments at 
Washington a broad scheme of econ- 











THE NEWS'OF THE DAY 


running the government shall be re- 
duced as much as possible without 
embarrassment. 





The. New York 1 has 
passed a bill, which has been signed 
by Gov Hughes, making Columbus 
day, October 12, a legal holiday. 


Fire ane by a carelessly thrown 





Tex. 
One man lost his life and several 
were injured. 300 families were 





The New York insurance law that 
limits the of business which 
an insurance co may write in 
one year to $150, has been de- 
clared sound and constitutional by 
the state supreme court. The big 
New York companies have disap- 
proved of the law, and had hoped to 
have it set aside by the supreme 
court. 


Count Zeppelin is making some dar- 
ing trips in Germany with his big, new 
airship. -It is a balloon shaped like 
a gigantic cigar and is equipped with 
motors and steering apparatus. The 
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his trial he has encountered 
severe storms and apparently been in 


great danger, but succeedéd in - 
ering the gale ane landing safely. 


April 1 was a notable day in Georgia 
because it marked the end of the old 
convict lease system. Over 

victs were from private 
lessees on that day to the state au- 
thorities. They have been divided 
among the counties, so that most of 
them will be employed upon the roads. 
At the Durham mines, where 300 
prisoners had been leased to the mine 
owners, the convicts marched out 
singing, “Praise God from Whom All 
Biessings Flow.” There was great re- 
joicing among all the convicts over 


the change. 

The circulation of mon in oo. 

United States April 1 was $3,086,000,- 

000. This is $6,000,000 more than a 

year ago. The circulation per 

April 1, based on the government es- 

$34.85. April 1.1908" th pita 
85. Dp the r 

circulation was $35.85; in 1bo7 it was 
79: in 1900, $26.94; in 1890, $22.82; 





in 1 
$10.91; and in 1800, 





omy in order that the expenses of 
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airship carries about 25 people. In 
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OPEN LETTER to | 
FARMERS on the TARIFF 





By W.-H. Bowker, Boston, President Bowker Fertilizer Co. 


The fertilizer industry has been built up on a free trade basis. 





Free Nitrogen 


It asks for no protec- 


tion, and it should have none ; but all chemicals which are used directly on the soil or in 
mixed fertilizers should be admitted duty free, for they are the farmer's raw material. 

There is one chemical, Sulphate of Ammonia, the richest in nitrogen, which now 
carries a duty of $6 per ton, or | 1-2c per pound on the nitrogen which it contains. 

On December 12th, I appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and urged 
that this chemical be put on the free list in the new tariff bill, submitting a Brief which 
was followed by convincing letters from leading Station Directors and farmers throughout 
the country. As a result, Sulphate of Ammonia is now placed on the free list im the 
Payne Bill, where it must remain, and where it will remain if you will join in a vigorous 
demand to your Senators and Representatives. 

This country needs nitrogen not only to produce the great staple crops, but because 
we are extensively exporting it in the shape of cerealsand meat products and making 


no adequate return to the soil. 


Statistics show that it required at least 2,000,000 tons of 


nitrogen, worth at least $800,000,000 to grow the cereals for 1908; that we exported last 
year fully $75,000,000 worth of nitrogen in the shape of cereals and meat products of 
which no material part was returned to the soil, 


Free Potash 


The on Bill also contains a ‘‘joker’’ in relation to potash, which should be eliminated. Potash is 


now admitted dut 


free, but the counterveiling or retaliatory clause of 20 per cent on certain articles, 


under certain conditions, is made to apply, among other articles, to potash; and in the case of potash it is 


aimed directly at Germany, whose largest ex 


rt to this country is probably potash. 


But Germany is our only source of available potash. If it is intended as a club to keep a mace J from 


unduly taxing our meat and grain products, she will simply laugh at us and tell us to 


o elsewhere for our 


potash, which we cannot do, so it is a knife which cuts both ways. If a similar clause had been in operation 


under the 


resent tariff law, it would have cost the Southern farmers fully half a million dollars a year 


more for the potash which they used, and the Maine potato growers at least $50,000 a year more. 


p For thirty-six 
ing it available, an 


ears I have beeninterested in gathering plant food from all over the world and render- 
shall continue to do so, tariff or no tariff; but it is plain that if there were a tariff on 


fertilizers and fertilizer chemicals, the cost would be enhanced to the farmer by just the amount of the tariff. 


For example: 


If there were a ~— 
clause on potash were in operation, 


$2.80 per ton more on account of the duty. 
The economic principle of.admitting fertility (plant food) duty free, should be obvious to anyone. No 
country puts a tax on fertility except Canada, and she admits free the raw chemicals, including Sulphate 
of Ammonia and German Potash. 7 
If it isa wise policy to put on the free list, as we now do, ‘‘guano, manures, and ail substances used 


’ 


only for manure,’ 


especially those which contain nitrogen and potash. 


it is still wiser to extend it to include ail chemicals ether n 
If the farmers demand it, it will be done. 


of 1 1-2c per pound on nitrogen and if the 20 per cent retaliatory 
e well-known Stockbridge Potato Manuré would cost the farmer fully 


whether mixed or unmixed, and 


It is then 


<a to you”’ and your Representative, It is surely in your interest to write your Senator or Representative 
n Congress at once, for it touches your interests at a vital point. 


FOR THE LAND’S SAKE— 


W. H. BOWKER 


If you approve, write at once to your Senator, U. S. 


Senate, or your Representative, House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C., or, cut out this entire letter, sign on 


dotted lines, and mail it. 





WARD FENCE Posie 
by Bold direct to 


Be Sure to Say 


Address; 





Signature 


I approve 





When you write 
Our Advertisers 


Our. advertisers like to know which paper they get the 


“| Saw Your Adv” 


860, it was only git: in 1840, 
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NEW JERSEY 
Fertilizing Cranberry Plants 


This was the subject of an interest- 
ing address last year by Prof Charles 
W. Stoddart of the university of Wis- 
consin before a meeting of the state 
growers’ association. An abstract of 
his talk is here given: 

In the east the use of fertilizers on 
cranberries is very general. For the 
most part they make use of the so- 
ealled fish phosphate of fish scrap, a 
nitrogenous phosphatic fertilizer. In 
Wisconsin fertilizers have not been 
used to any extent until very recently. 
Experiments on the Wisconsin station 
plots have shown that an application 
of phosphate and nitrate together 
produce the best yields. A reference 
to our last two annual reports and 
the cranberry bulletin will give the 
detailed information as to the char- 
acter of these experiments, Here, 
however, it is sufficient to say that the 
use of nitrate and phosphate together 
has practically doubled the yield over 
the bjank plots for the last three 
years, 

Although in our. published reports 
we reecommend the use of a complete 
fertilizer containing phosphate, ni- 
trate and potash, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it is hardly necessary to 
use more than a potash and a nitrate 
compound; 250 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 75 pounds of nitrate of 
soda being sufficient. If these ferti- 
lizers*are purchased in ton lots they 
will cost for acid phosphate about $11 
per ton and for nitrate of soda $50 
per ton. 

Used in the quantities just men- 
tioned the fertilizer will cost $4.10 an 
acre when spread broadcast. Ahout 
five acres can be covered in one day, 
and with labor at $1.75 per day, the 
total cost of applying the fertilizers 
will be about $4.45. When cranberries 
sell for $7 a barrel you can see that 
it would not take a very large in- 
crease in yield to more than pay for 
the fertilizer applied; and where the 
yield is almost, if not quite doubled 
the increased returns from fertilizing 
cranberries is very greta. 

In applying fertilizer to the cran- 
berry bogs it is best to put it on very 
early, even the previous fall. If it is 
applied in the spring or early summer 
after the berries are set, or about the 
time they are setting, there will be 
no effect of the fertilizers until the 
following year. It may be a question 
among some of you as to-the danger 
or loss of fertilizer if applied in the 
fall or very early in the spring, on 
account of heavy rains or the flooding 
which you give your bogs for the pur- 
pose of preventing frosts. The soil 
Fas the power of fixing phosphate 
fegtilizer, that is, of holding it in such 
compound that floodings will not 
wash it out. 

Some of you may wonder why it is 
that a nitrate fertilizer is beneficial 
on.cranberry bogs, since peat, that is, 
the marsh soil on which cranberries 
are raised, is used in many places on 
sandy and clay soils as a nitroge- 
nous fertilizer. Peat does contain a 
relatively large amount of nitrogen, 
but in order that this nitrogen may 
be of use to the plants it must be 
acted upon by certain bacteria which 
work only in the presence of air. 
When the peat is mixed with sand or 
clay the air has free access to the 
material, and hence nitrification is 
rapid. In a wet cranberry bog air 
does not have free access to peat and 
there is little or no _ nitrification; 
hence the application of a nitrate fer- 
tilizer is beneficial. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Flora Dale, Adams Co—The winter 
grain has come through in fine condi- 
tion, and grass looks well. The fruit 
prospect is very good. Winter work 
is well rounded up, and some garden- 
ing has been done. ‘Stock has sold 
high at sales. Mules bring $400 p 
span. -Horses $100 to $200, cows $35 
to $65 ea, hogs 8 to 10c p 1b, corn $1, 
potatoes $1, apples $1.50. Water is 
abundant. Health generally good. 


Westfield, Tioga Co—This month 
has been @ cold one. Quite a good 
deal of snew, but not enough at any 
time for sleighing. Beef cattle are 
high. No sales of farms, Hay is not 
as high as two bes ago. 





Two years 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ago farmers were getting $18 p ton 
for hay; today’ they get- $10. - Oats 60c 
for 32 lbs, butter 30c, eggs 17c p doz, 
Apples scaree, -none in the market. 
Potatoes are bringing 55c. New milch 
cows are high. 


Lander, Warren Co—The maple 


sugar season has been good. Prices 
low. Hay plenty at $8 in born. Cows 
have wintered well. No farming work 
done except cutting wood. and hauling 
manure, Butter worth 18 to 20c, eggs 
18c, dressed pork 8 to 8%c, potatoes 
75c. Farm labor plenty at fair prices. 


Bellwood, Blair Co—We have had 
an unusually mild winter. Very little 
ice housed. Winter grain.is showing 
up fairly well. Roads are in fair con- 
dition, and the bottom did not drop 
out as usual, as we had so little freez- 
ing weather. Fruit buds are showing 
up nicely and the prospect for a fruit 
crop is encouraging. Horses are in 
demand and are bringing remunera- 
tive prices. Hay $15 to $16 p ton. 
White middlings and good standard 
chop $1.75 to $1.80 p 100 Ibs, bran 
$1.50 to $1.60 p 100 lbs. Cabbage to 
consumers 5c p Ib, butter 35 to 40c, 
eggs 20 to 22c p doz. Apples are scarce 
and of poor quality. Potatoes are re- 
tailing at $1 p bu and but few remain 
in growers’ hands. 


Keystone State Events—A letter 
from the state dept of agri at Harris- 
burg says that arrangements are being 
made for the spring meeting of the 
board commonly known as the farm- 
ers’ institute to be held at York May 
25-28 inclusive. Programs will be is- 
sued shortly. 


Strattonville, Clarion Co—The ice 
crop was a total failure, weather 
squally, but the snow ‘squalls are of 
the tame variety. About one-half of 
the spring plowing is done. Surplus 
grain mostly out of farmers’ hands. 
Wheat is worth $1 to $1.10, oats 60c, 
rye 80c, corn 75c; hay $9 to ’$10, straw 
$6 to $9, apples $1, potatoes 75c to 
$1, eggs 15c, butter 25 to 30c. Live 
stock in good demand and high in 


price. Most fall sown grain damaged 
by freezing and thawing, fruit pros- 
pects favorable. Clover seed selling 
at $6 to $7. Roads in good condition 
to have the grader go over them, and 
plane off their roughness. 


MARYLAND 


Parkton, Baltimore Co—Farmers 
are plowing, hauling out manure, 
pruning and planting trees. All stock 
looking well. Grain very high. Mill 
feed $32 p ton, corn $4, wheat $1.20, 
hay $9 to $12, eggs 17c, butter 22c. 
Grain crops not looking as well as a 
— ago. Meadows looking fairly 
well. 


Finksburg, Carroll Co—More than 
the average acreage of potatoes will 
be planted because of the present high 
price. All growing grain and grass 
looking well, and sowing clover seed 
has begun. Stock looking well. Mar- 
ket good. Produce high. Potatoes 90 
to 95c p bu, apples 30 to 40c p pk, 
hay $10 to $12 p ton, corn $4 p bbl. 


Flintville, Harford Co—Oat sowing 


has begun and some early potatoes 
have been planted. Some are sowing 
cloverseed and rushing the plowing 
for corn. Planting will begin about 
Apr 25. The prospect for an aver- 
age hay crop is only fair, as much 
young clover has been heaved out. 
Hay is now selling at $10 p ton, corn 
73c p bu, potatoes $1, wheat $1.20 and 
but little in the bins of the farmers, 
Horses and cows bringing good prices 
at public sales. Stock hogs in demand 
at 6 to 6%c 1 w, veal calves 6c p Ib. 
Farm help rather scarce and wages 
good. Butter 25c p lb, eggs 17c p doz, 
poultry 10c p lb 1 w. There will be 
an increased acreage of corn this sea- 
son, probably 10% over last season. 


Grantsville, Garrett Co—Wheat is 
very backward on account of the 
ground not being covered with snow. 
Farmers are very forward with their 
spring plowing. Cattle are doing very 
well, but it takes a lot of feed. There 
are a lot of people out of feed in this 








country. Hay is selling at $10 to $12 
p ton. There is no straw at any price® 
to sell here. There is quite a large 
maple sugar crop, the largest for 
many years. Poultry is doing fine 
this winter and eggs are bringing 1¢ 
to 18c. Potatoes =e scarce in this 
section, 80c to ) $1 p bu. p bu. 


DELAWARE 


Biamond #tate Farm News—tThe 
legislature has passed a bill appropri- 
ating $10,000 for the erection of a 
barn on the state agricultural college 
and experiment station farm, and 
another to cover repairs and mainte- 
nance of the college buildings. Prof 
Wesley Webb, superintendent of farm- 
ers’ institutes, is planning for a series 
of home institutes to be held next 
Oct. These women’s institutes are 
creating a good deal of interest in 
rural communities, and it is hoped 
that a systematic effort along the line 
above indicated will result in a great 
deal of good for the betterment of 
the social conditions of the country, 





Pennsylvania -Grange Notes 
Wyoming Pomona, No 41, will meet 
with Reaper grange at Orson on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 23 and 24. A 
good literary program is being pre- 
pared. A profitable and enjoyable 
time is expected. 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
eggs active, cheese firm, fruits and 
vegetables steady. Potatoes 90@95c 
bu, sweets $4@4.50 p bbl, onions Le 
@1.65 p bu, cabbage 55@60 p ton, to- 
matoes 1.75@2 p cra, radishes 20@ 
40c p doz, lettuce 35@ 40c P bskt, cel- 
ery 2.15@2. 25 p cra, honey 15@17 p 
lb, apples 5.50@6 p bbl, strawberries 3 
@35c p qt, maple syrup 65@T5c p gal, 
navy beans 2.50@2.70 p bu, corn 78@ 
79c, oats 57@58c, timothy hay 14@ 
14.75 p ton, clover 12@ 12.50, rye straw 
11@11.50, middlings 29.50, bran 27.500 
@28, cmy butter 32@338c p Ib, dairy 
26@27c, cheese 14@17c, eggs 21 @ We 
p doz, live fowls 15@16c Pp Ib. 

























































































ONE JUSTAS GOOD 


All Built of 
Concrete 


For almost every con- 
struction purpose—from 
hitching-posts to dwell- 
ing houses — concrete 
takes the place of lumber 
or brick. 





ATLAS, Pom 


Cement is the heart 
cement used. 


for use in construction w 
shows what expert judges 


trough, it is there to stay as long a 


concrete construction depends 
The United States Government—has 
ordered 4,500,000 barrels of ATLAS Portland Cement 


FREE BOOK Wsgeciite i 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Makes The Best Concrete 


of concrete, and the quality of the 
on. the quality of the 


ork onthe Panama Canal. That 
think of ATLAS. When you 


buy a bag ora barrel of ATLAS Portland Cement you get ‘the 
same quality that the United States Government has purchased. 


Concrete Buildings Need No. Repairs 


When you put up a concrete building, or a concrete fence or watering 


s the land stays. It cannot burn or wear 


out—and it is the most economical-building material for the farmer. 


n an instructive book called “Concrete Construc 
me and on the Farm.’ It will show you how 


to use this handy material in a hundred different ways. We will send you this book free. 


If your local dealer does not carry ATLAS, write us. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 
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MODEL FARM 


Department 28 30 


Daily Productive Capacity Over 40,000 Barrels, the Largest in the World. 
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Broad Street, New York. 
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Line of Potato Planters 


is the largest and best, No. 8 being a one 
Horse, one Row. 





Plow and 
brows ma- 









Enreka Fiat 
Tooth Suiky Cal- 
tivator, made in 


Senso fons, &. 


Sows all kinds of grass, also all kinds of grain. 
Every farmer_ should have one; so mye the 
poted writer, T. B. Terry, of Hudson, O 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Utica, N. Y. 































SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING 


de roofing, either rubber or flint coat sus 
Ene, , 4 and aails complete. 
val offer ever made on first 
mofing Better than -i~ = that sellate much higher prices. 
Don't spend a dollar on roofing until you have seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send mo money when you order Unito Resins. 
Satistaction Guaranteed. Write today for free samples tor 
selling 


$7.00 OO prrietronting. cher (108 sq. &.) of strictly high 


class 


test and co and our 








UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept, A24, Cleveland, O. 
a Voll . . 














THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD 4 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


produces more and better 
cider from less applea, and 
isa bigger money 6g 
than her pr 

Sizes 25 to 400 barye a 
so Steam 














met 
THE HYORAULIC PRESS MFG.CO. 
BOK Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
or Room 124 © 
89 Cortlandt St., BN. ¥. 















1r old bags? Don't 

we will buy Feet bage of 

Beet Pulp, Br: an, Oats. 

8, etc., and pay 

¥ today for prices 
We p ay ‘th © freieht. 


A. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP-CO. 
SN. Main St, -» St. LopissMo. 
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Cheap Tennessee Farms 
‘Making Men Rich! 


are being made on fertile Tennes- 
They raise big crops of Canta- 
bbage, Tomatoes, String Beans, 
also Horses, Cattle,Shee ~~ 

i Eggs. Write me at once fo 
I'll tell you how to get one of — 
rms for $to$% peracre. Act quickly! 
Traf.Mer.N.¢,& St. L. Ry. Dept, B Nashville Tena, 











. horses, works 
money by using ap 


Electric Handy Wagon fd 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 

iving man can build a better. 
ok on ‘Wheel Sense" free. 

Electric Wheel Co. Bx 88 Quincy, ft, 
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‘Plans for 1909; Tariff Talk 

HOw THE 1908 crop WAS HANDLED IN 
PENNSYLVANIA—INFLUENCE OF THE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION—FARMERS ARE 
ENCOURAGED 


This report of conditions in the Pa 
cigar leaf territory will be of interest 
to growers in Ohio and N Y¥ as weil, 
since all three states produce filler 
tobacco.. In Pa the tobacco industry 
is centered in Lancaster Co, where 
there is a thriving assn of growers. 
The influence of the assn upon the 
marketing of the 1908 crop is told in 
a letter from Pres B. Ezra Herr. In- 
cidentally, Mr Herr presents the 
growers’ view of the tariff question. 
He says: 

“The 1908 tobaceo marketing sea- 
son is about over. There may be a 
few lots unsold, but they are very few 
indeed. Prices, as a whole, have been 
very satisfactory, I think, both to 
buyers and sellers, There were no 
extreme prices paid at any time, as 
there were for. the crop of 1906, but 
prices were of such a character that 
growers are encouraged to plant fully 
as much as usual, and to strive for 
better quality. 

“It is true that at the beginning of 
the season some growers foolishly 
sold their crops at 7@8c, and quite 
an acreage was purchased at that 
range, the agent for the united stores 
securing the greater portion of it. 
Our tobacco association had a meet- 
ing shortly after these sales were 
made and issued an appeal to growers 
not to sacrifice their crop. We told 
them they could get 9 or 10c for their 
tobacco, providing, of .course, it had 
been grown right and was well cured. 
Many of our fellow farmers profited 
by our advice and from that time on 
tobacco was sold more on its merits. 

“The price finally reached 12c, and 
in some extreme cases well out to- 
ward the end of the season especially 
fine goods sold at 12% and 13c. 

“During the season, I think I tan 
say, without contradiction, that the 
crop was satisfactory to buyers and 
was profitable to the grower. 


Looks Like a Big Acreage 

“It is hard at this.early day to say 
what the acreage will be for 1909, 
but from present indications it will 
be fully up to 1908, if not larger. The 
1907 crop was not remunerative to the 
farmer and many tobacco patches 
went into potatoes. But potatoes 
were a failure in 1908, and I think 
many of these potato patches will go 
into tobacco this year.. 

“The seed beds are being sown and, 
judging from their size, there will be 
a greater acreage of tobacco than 
last year. Our tobacco society, which 
but reflects the sentiment of every Pa 
farmer, is not pleased with the 
Payne tariff bill in regard to Philip- 
pine tobacco. To admit such a large 
quantity of Philippine tobacco and 
cigars free will be a great injustice to 
all who grow fillers as we do. 

Compromise Plan 

“We have made a proposition to 
congress through Congressman W. W. 
Griest and Senator Boies Penrose to 
let all,tobacco come in under a re- 
duced duty, say 20c or even 5c p Ib, 
that will not hurt us half as much as 
allowing 12 million Ibs to come in 
free. If we allow these 12 millions to 
come in free the very next congress 


| will ask us to grant twice as much to 





come in free, 

“We have our interests here repre- 
senting millions of dollars; why 
should we permit this to be sacrificed 
to start an industry in the Philip- 
pines. The 9th internal revenue dis- 
trict, of which we are the prime fac- 
tor, is the richest in the United States. 
In the last seven years we have paid 
the government in revenue $17,337,- 
343. The value of our crop this year 
was over $,( The number of 
our cigar factories is more than 8500, 
and the amount of cigars manufac- 
tured here close to 900 millions. Is 
not this industry worth defending? 
Cuba and Sumatra have driven us out 
of the wrapper field to the filler field 
and here we will stand fighting as 
hard as we know how to. keep this 
new trespasser out of our field.” 


CIGAR a SECTIONS 
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Paint Talks, No. 6—Painting Metal Work 


There are many places on the farm where iron, steel, tin and gcivan- 
ized iron are used. These metals require different paint from wood, 
brick or concrete. 

Tin roofs; water-spovts, the steel skeletons of wind-mills and water 
tanks, metal parts of wagons, yoy Bal and machinery—all these and 

similer things should be painted with Lead Co.’s Red Lead 

paint—one gallon of linseed oil (ene-thira being boiled oil) to 28 to 
pounds of red lead. 

After thoroughly coating the metal with red lead, the surfa 
brought into harmony with any desired color scheme by finishing with 
National Lead Co.’s pure white lead (Dutch Boy Painter trade-mark) 
tiated to the desired shade. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING RED LEAD 


te ee No.7 ‘ we rt oe 
every step in preparing the surface and painting w re as well as 
other helpful directions for general painting with white 
lead. Ask your dealer for our red lead or white lead. 
If he hasn’t them write us. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An Sice in each of the following cities: 
Cincinnati Ohicago 

, Philadelphia) 























Buffalo 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. 
National Lead & Oil Company, 






























LicHtNiNG PROOF. Che Cheaper 















i 
MONEY REFUNDED. EIGHT £§ in Gone 
oa send us 25 per cent of the smount sf your o 
not found as represe: mted, we will cheerfull: y setund your apes, 
Lowest prices on Roofing, ee Troughs, Wire, Pipe, Fencing, Plambing, Doors, 
SA rm or in the 


SH ERIFFS’ AND RECEIVERS’ SALES 
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SEA GREEN 


SEA GREEN AND PURPLE 


“Satie R eee en an ii eae oh 


First 
your roof question for all time. 
more money for na. Write to us 
will save you money. —” aeta 


AMERICAN SEA GREER SLATE CO., Bex 12 Granville, #. ¥. 
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out of a farm, 

every square foot 

must be either tilled or else 
made to produce feed for live 


ay 


* stock. A fence all around the farm, 
then cross fences, making more and 
smaller fields—permitting rotation of 


, ’ crops and change of pasture—are first 
essentialsin making possible maximum earnings. 


Here are two great fences—the best square mesh and the best diamond mesh. 
We selected these two styles years ago, after careful study and advice from many of 
the most experienced and successful farmers, the correctness of which has been veri- 
fied by actual results in the field. These fences are the simplest in construction; 
are made of any size or weight of wire desired and perfectly adapted to all uses 
and conditions. 

If you want square mesh, buy American; if you like diamond, buy Ellwood. 
You can safely take the verdict of \ne millions of farmers who have tested and 
tried out these two great fences. Dealers everywhere, carrying styles adapted 
to every purpose. See them. Catalogue for the asking. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 
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GET OUR FREE SAMPLE which we send for inspection. Test it for 
strength, stiffness and rigidness, then look tothe galvanizing. File 
it and see how thick thatis. We want you to satisfy yourself 
that for YOU Brown Fence isthe best fence to buy for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Chickens, etc. Our fences are made of extra 
heavy Steel Wire—both strand and stay wires No. 9 gauge, 

SELLS AT 16 to 35c PER ROD DELIVERED, WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Easytoputup, Stands staunch, solid and rigid. Won't sag or 
pn Boga Our prices are less than you would pay for much 
lighter fences,-fences hot half so durable. Write today for 
sample and catalog showing 150 styles, 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 5] Cleveland, Ohie, 
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There 
but the Anthony 
Fence is the only 
one that has An- 
thony quality and tied with the Anthony knot. We 
have a small hand sample of fence that we want to 
put in the hands of every buyer. It shows Anthony 
knot as it is in fence—com- 
pact, smooth, strong. No kink 
in line wires inside knot. 
Made in Anthony machines 
from tough wire. Equal length 

of line wires guaranteed. 
Write for hand sample and 
both mailed FREE, 


booklet, 
THE ANTHONY FENCE G0., 
41 Michigan St., 
Mich. 


y when you 
to retire and turn the 
m over to your children. Also 
Bteel for every purpose. 
Prices Low Easy Terms 
Let us send our Free catalog ex- 
ho-v we can give such 
extraordinary fence value for so 


little money. 
THE Supenton FENCE CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


New York Grange Notes 


In spite of stormy weather and diffi- 
cult traveling, there was a good at- 
tendance at Columbia Pomona meet- 
ing held at Kinderhook recently. 
Uncle John Spencer of New York 
spoke gn What we can do for our 
young people, and advocated the giv- 
ing of a piece of ground to each child 
to care for and to have the proceeds 
for himself. He made the point that 
if the child undertakes this, he must 
be taught the necessity of thorough 
work and care. He also thinks the 
grange should have a fair each fall 
and that a portion of the exhibits 
should be by children, but that awards 
ef prizes should be a little slow so 
that the child may learn the value of 
doing it well. When prizes are given, 
he. thinks it is desirable to give them 
in groups, for if one child loses he 
can say: “Our side lost,” and he 
Por not feel so hard as to say, “I 
ost.” 

Thirty-three applications for mem- 
bership were received and the fifth 
degree was conferred in full form. 
The court of Pomona was very pret- 
tily arranged and one of the best fea- 
tures- of the gathering was the flag 
drill of the young ladies of Lindewald, 
to whom a vote of thinks was ten- 
ered. The secretary was authorized to 
have 1000 copies of the by-laws print- 
ed and distributed among the various 
grange according to their Pomona 
membership. An invitation was re- 
ceived from George G. Powell to hold 
the June meeting at his home at 
Ghent. 

Cannonsville grange, No 1170, was 
organized recently with 40 members. 
Among the officers are: J. A. Reedy, 
master; M. G. Springsteen, overseer; 
L. E. Kipp, secretary; A. M. Gardner, 
treasurer; J. W. Lawson, lecturer. 

At the second meeting of Pike 
grange, No 1172, last week in Wyoming 
county, County Deputy Shaffner com- 
pleted the organization by explaining 
all the unwritten work and secret in- 
struction. Twenty-five new members 
were admitted on the charter list, 
making a total of 47. 

Reed Corners grange will hold its 
next meeting April 14, when there will 
be a social and a feast. Emory Mc- 


| Gaffee is in charge of the entertain- 


ment, which will be held in the even- 
ing instead of in the afternoon. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Philadelphia, hay and straw easy; 
feed dull, butter steady, eggs easy, 
cheese firm, poultry quiet, apples firm, 
vegetables firm. Wheat $1.28@1.29 
p bu, corn 72@78c, oats 57@59c, 
timothy hay 15.50@16 p ton, straight 
rye straw 23, wheat 11@11.50, bran 
26.50@27, cmy butter 29@31c p Ib, 
dairy 20@24c, eggs 19@20c p doz, 
cheese 14@15c p Ib, live fowls 15@16c, 
dressed fowls 16%4c, apples 5@6 p bbl, 
strawberries 20@30c p qt, potatoes 
95@98e p bu, sweets GO@7TWc p % 
bu, Danish cabbage 45@50 p ton, on- 
ions 1@1.20 p bu. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter 
firm, cheese steady, eggs firm, poul- 
try easy, vegetables steady, apples 
steady. Cmy butter 27@30c p Ib, 
dairy 18@20c, cheese 16@17c, eggs 
20c p doz, live fowls 14@14%c p |b, 
chicks 18@20c, potatoes 90@95c p bu, 
sweets $2.25@3.25 p bbl, cabbage 55 p 
ton, celery 80@S85c p doz, onions 1 p 
bu, cucumbers 4@4.50 p bskt, toma- 
toes 150@2 p carrier, apples 3.50@ 
5.25 p bbl, strawberries 12% @20c p 
qt, navy beans 2.30@2.35 p bu, tim- 








| othy hay 10@13 p ton, clover 11@12, 
| rye straw 14@16, corn 4 p bbl. 


NEW YORK — At Albany, grain 
quiet, feeds fairly active, poultry firm. 
Corn 73@75c p bu, oats 55@57c, rye 


82@S85ec, bran $26@27 p ton, linseed 
meal 33.50@35, middlings 27.50@ 
29.50, corn meal 27.50@28, timothy 


hay 13.50@15, rye straw 18@19, milch 
cows 25@65 ea, veal calves 7@8c p Ib, 
fat hogs. 6.90@7.80 p 100 Ibs, cmy 
butter 27@B84c p Ib, dairy 25@30c, 
cheese 15@16%c, fresh eggs 22@23c 
p doz, live fowls 15@16c p Ib, turkeys 
18@19c, dressed fowls 16@17c, tur- 
keys 23@24c, potatoes 2.75@3 p bbl, 
onions 80c@1.50 p bu, cabage 6@7c 
p head, turnips 1@1.25 p bbl, pea 
beans 2.35@2.50 a apples 3.50@5, 





celery 8@9%%c p beh, spinach 2@24 
p bbi, radishes 83@3%c p bch. — 


At Buffalo,- butter -weak, cheese 


firm, eggs active, poultry in light sup- 
ply, potatoes active, vegetables firm, 
apples steady, onions - active, maple 
syrup slow, hay steady. Marrow b ang 
$2.40@2.50 p bu, emy butter = d3le¢ 
Pp lb, dairy 23@28c, cheese 1 .. 16¢, 
eggs 20@22c p doz, live fowls 16a 17¢ 
p Ib, turkeys 18@20c, dressed fowls 
17@18c, turkeys 25@26c, potatoes 
@92c p bu, Bermudas 8@9 p bbl, 
sweets 1@1.50 p hamper, celery 40@ 
p doz, lettuce 85¢@1.25 p bx, raa- 
ishes 15@20c p doz, tomatoes °.5) 
8.25 p earrier, apples 5@6.50 p bh 
At Rochester, wheat $1.10@1.15 D 
bu, rye 80@85c, corn 70@72c, oats 58 
@60c, bran 27@28 p ton, middlings 
28@29, corn meal 32, cabbage 90cq 
1-p doz, celery 65@1, potatoes %%¢ 
1 p bu, onions 75¢@90c, radishes 18@ 
20c p doz, rhubarb 90c@1, pea beans 
2.15@2.25 p bu, apples 1@1.50, cmy 
butter 30@31c p Ib, dairy 20 @ 28e, 
eggs 21@22c p doz, cheese 15%c p Ih, 
live fowls 14@ 5c, turkeys 15c, dresse@ 
fowls lfc, turkeys 25c, timothy hay 
11@14 p ton, rye straw 12@13. 





The Eastern Live Stock Marxets 





Monday, Apr 5, 1909. 

At New York, the cattle market last 
week ruled dull after Monday, with 
steers in ample supply and 10@lic 
lower. Calves were strong and 25c 
higher. Milch cows ruled steady for 
good stock, easier for medium and 
common cows. There were 13% cars 
of cattle and 4560 calves on sale to- 
day. Steers were steady to firm in 
limited receipts, and bulls and cows» 
held up to last week’s closing prices, 
but were rather slow of sale. On 
largely increased receipts calves 
dropped 75c@$1, but there was an ac- 
tive trade at the decline and all the 
stock was wanted. Two cars Pa steers, 
av 1141 to 1156 Ibs, sold at 625@ 
6.45 p 100 Ibs, 3 cars O, 1220 to 1330 
lbs, 6.40@6.75, a car of Md, 1222 Ibs, 
6.40, 3 cars of Ill, 1213 to 1268 Ibs, 


6.40@6.70, bulls 3.75@4.65, cows 2.15 
@4.25 for common to fairly good, 


veals 5@9.25, fed calves 3.50@4. 
Sheep continued in light receipt and 
firm last week and closed strong. To- 
day there were 18 cars of stock on the 
market. Sheep were in light supply 
and steady; lambs slow and the un- 
der grades 10c lower than last Satur- 
day; choice light lambs firmly held. 
Common to choice unshorn sheep sold 
at $4.50@6.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 3.50@ 
4, unshorn. lambs 7@8,.25, 1 car extra 


prime 8.50, culls 6, yearlings 5.25@ 
7.25. No clipped stock sold. A few 


spring lambs sold at 6 p head. 
Hogs held up firm last week, with 


few offered on this market. Today 
there were about 200 on sale. Light 


to heavy hogs sold at $7.25@7.35 p 
100 Ibs; a few to outside slaughterers 
at 7.40, pigs 7@7.10. 

The Horse Market 


There was a better demand for all 
sorts of horses last week at both pri- 
yate stables and auction marts, and 
prices were generally firm to higher. 
Choice “heavy drafters are selling at 
$300 @350 p head, a few extra choice 
860@375, “chunks” weighing from 
71°0 to 1300 Ibs 225@285, good, sound, 
second-hand horses scarce and firm 
at 125 @ 250. 


At Pittsburg, April 5 — Market 
opened lower this week. receipts 
of cattle toay 110 cars. Top 
steers $6.60 p 100 Ibs, good to choice 
6.10 @ 6.35, choice heifers 5.50 @5.85, 
medium to good 4.50@4.70, choice 
butcher cows 5@5.25, veal calves 6@9, 


milch cows 40@50. Hog rece : 
cars. Heavy good to choice t.o@ ' 
medium . 7.45@7.50, heavy _ Yorkers 
7.40@7.45, light Yorkers 7@7.1°, pigs 
6.50@6.80. Sheep receipts +) = 
Clipped sheep 4@5.55, clipped lam: 
4@4.50, wool wethers 6.50@6./0. = 
At Buffalo, Apr 5—Cattle mark 
slow at 10@20c lower. Receipts toa 
145 head. Prime steers $6.25 Os 
1200 to 1400-Ib steers 5.50@5.85, 5.50 
to 1150-1b 5@5.80, choice heifers nq 
@5.70, cows 1.75@4.90, veal calves 
Sheep receipts 80 cars. La 


@9.75. 5: 
strong, tops 8.50. Sheep 8.00¢* 
yearlings 6.80@7.50. Hog rece!P 735 


: ry swine 
Cars. Medium and heavy pigs 6.65@ 


@7.45, Yorkers 7.10@T.35, 
6.75, roughs 6.40@6.50. 
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FARMERS? EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 







































































































































































+ as ee ate. 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | EGGS AND POULTRY | es See. ; 
. ‘ 
RHODE ISLAND REDS tres, sao | MEN Ww : 
Five Cents a Word fertile Keasonable. Write FR nr abate | stat 10 conta. eS ee 
Read by 500,000 000 People Weekly. a eee : had no . 
LEGHORNS, | White. Brown, aninaie aod Tose CRREANEOTS gee insiraetion 
THIS DEPARTMENT js one of the most, valu. Comb, 3 eggs $1.60, 1b $4. 100 ‘chicks delivered $12, COOKING. Sit; : 
oie in Ameecan Apricdibesioh, of only | LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster: _WEEDSPORT SILOS— The Weedsport “improréd ee eet, OS 
FiVE CENTS a word you can ~ BF ROSE COMB Biack oe = sliding jimtetchaugeabie “nore regent pA but "t expect the 
you wish , sell or e hatching, | makes customers. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the Beery ay “laying strain. -W Our Brutus and ok ED 
oa and So See ora sumer counts Ean FARM Rhcoms of rack construction. We rite mie — ae ae = 9 
tnd advertisement must have address om, oie. | | BUFF QREINGTON, Cook strain Barred Rock dries Addres FAE THE ABRAM WAL- =a. Wee 
cannot ferward replies sent to this office, “Ri “F Fa cents each. assist you to secure position. 
COPY. must be Feecived  Briday to TF gh in. | BEARW , Fillmore, BYERLASTING POSTS, unaffected by | Sut) lars —_ fae Bg 
sertion in issue © e following wee Adverti 
nents of “FARMS FOR SALE” or TO RENT’ | SUEY |B hatching from binds —d last forever. ‘Gan from | rotting im | MOBILE INSTITUTE, 
will be accepted at the rate, but will be over 9; ex tapers. RELLE . 4 less than 2 cents pest. Send 0 =. 
Lees Mar aaa, 2 |e _-* See dealbtarsines mg 
or dispiny any Pa ~ |. WANTED—Rallway mail Bere B00 firat 
kind cw > allowed under ‘thie head, ¢ us ng ran ny fl Epe ~~ pathos 8 3 year. Examinations 
a small ady as noticeable as a } chic! cen DORSEY, VING BOGS ~Preserving: Ker the “Way ; Gon, free, RANKLIN "INSTITUTE, Dope 
THE RATE for the \Parmers’® Buchange” ad- . and How” the name of a mew 4 that tells} Rochester, N Y. 
verti a wi e how to profi ireul ! 
‘Address BUFF, BARRED AND WHITE ROOKS. 3 book free. neue wud Tishing to carn thoes to, dive 
: Just name and BAL Seune 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | fife’ Bi WOODLAND PouURRY alll |TO"te" ne “nda Wanikes, “Atroce, | perdi Wale fars ic Aon Pa 
439 Lafayette Street, New York Ch AL NURSERIGS, Rochester 
ty | WHITE LEGHORN, White Wyandotte eps. 5 | ig LOVELY POST CARDS. ported beauties . 
i. LAWR CE ARNOLD, 1, Beaver abe an CORRELL AGENTS WANTED 
SA y alls, CO, 8% Home St, New York. ——--- 
EGG ND POULTR THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, best. ® varieties; AGENTS—Sell tented Show 
smn ; |. FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, | etc, address Da radiwrite — selZhovint 
MODEL FARM 8 © W Leghorns, two thousand Se ae WALTON QUARRIES Pa.” Sint carmel br i passin a aes ee 
head of splendid breeding Ey select from. every strop retai 708 BR at 
I alf are fine qearlings. and the y * half are EGGS— Barred Rocks. Taghoraa. tredta- DOGS, RABBITS an and PET STOCK } being sold and squats iene wien Throw a 
veil gramed’ free Tange, Bred Snes a heavy laying | a7 _Sminns SW NELSON'S, Grove Clty, Pe CHOICE COLLIE, Shepherd three dol malsbie Bd hy 5 ae any 
puppies nree a e. . 2. Bi 
strai - 4 i ae Ss ei Li PURE-BRED Mammoth White Pekin duck lars, MAPLEWOOD,. Black Creek, N in cane Ontit tree TeaOnl 
ce fun saints 1 ; aouee $91.3 per 10 CLARICE PARTRIDGE, Gerry, N e MFG ©O, %2 Home > o. : 
never been excelled. Prices, $i Poe RHODE ISLAND REDS—O Heeede fee onthe © i. Geese iuibe roan T. 2 
a 7 . few eligible Collie pups. ROS A - - 
a apace taaaiene ae ae ate for $. BL, BY GRANTIER, Porestrile XY | LOR, West t, Pa. SITUATIONS. . WANTED—MARE 
/DEL aed COM PANY, 31 = Terrace, 2% EGGS $. All varieties. Also ANGORA GOATS, fine pets, buck, 2 does; 2 kids 
ftalo, N ete. List tres. AL BEAGEY, Telford, Pa” } for sale cheap. WERNER, Stony Point, N Y. pZARM HELP and "aay Sabor te el for 
SPECIAL SALE fine poultry. White Holland BUFF PLYMOUTH ROC COLLIE PUPS from champion mported stock,%, Italians (59 Lafayette St. Tele: howe ie 
eys, $15 for one tom, two hens; Rouen drakes, KS of quality. om Se % i Re ” mes | tin) New York. City. FREE Tap ort FFIC 
each, four for %; Embden, gecre “> sale. DR WM G. MOYER, Quakertown, il. BENNETT, Hollins, Va. Send for circular and application bleaks. c's 
use geese, 5 per pair ekin ducks, $% per ‘ c 
vindlen = Runner docks > wes - Y rt GREDROUGEBRED Waite Bock 1s ones. CHAS P. SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK — 
€ a 
ko wo - : : % EG bed White Wrand te, 8 ESBACE "Wakedeld Pandy hare well Spetened OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Gs HATCHING from heavy ; #GS, Rose Com , Early Jersey Wakefield an arieston akefiel ~ 
was Ue 3 hee ees eo Se sents, Fe Pty aitheat Vist Dok 
8 rom hen that laid 272 eggs one urenee 2 atcn 
ave proved: themselves great layers’ 15 $1. 100 | gWiGU 7; RRABMAS exclusively. Hews $1 per 15. | $1 per ee, {0,00 1. ¥. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, Five Cents a Word 
DAVE BOWER, Sauquoit, N ¥. eming, Pa. NJ. Mead by Half a Million People Each 
ieee ce we MINORCAS AND LEGHORNS. Circul = 
Me eee ee een | WHLLIAM MINSKER, Dauphin, Pa’ "| pashel; orimsom clover seed, $30 to 9130 ‘bushel: ae 
Wyandotte, White Guineas. Eggs for hatch- FISHEL White Rock cheap. ARTHUR gets, $2.50 bushel; filter as, $1.75 bushel. Pg ge a won os he go . 
2a , “ ar 4 , id oO . Ss, 8 % ‘4 
‘T 7 0 ONN BL L eT a ~ Circular. | BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. soskrH eet, Cee eee ralleos aa hee farming. tools inclu eas 
4 ig A S ; " | railroa steam boats, schools, church t 
GS_Prsewiaping stains, Light and Dark | ; BARRED ROCKS, $1 per 15. 1. D. WEBSTER, Noe ee eae toe inten a ee erat’ Fite. | 20uses. fine outbuildings; good water supply great 
mas, Rhode Island Reds, both combs, White | 22a™as._ N En RICK ERKENBECK, Fayetteville, Onondaga Oo qopontenny Se energetic man to make a _ Setane 
\ dottes, | Barred Rocks, Single Comb White N Y. Mont Bly a Pa ot Farm Bargaign ; ea 
torr meh er ee LIVE STOOK CABBAGE PLANTS—Thiree, million strong, stocky | Devt ieee st W sith Sie STROUE CO, 
aes, plants. Ail varieties ready June 1; 60 cents per sity Bla, , at sah 8t. New ‘York City. or ver 
-ONZE TI RKEY EGGS, $3 _ per 13. §22 per STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Star farms, not. con- i JAMES THOMAS 4 SONS, Chester, N 
— vy decks: anes sans, ilver Hamburg, | tented with the great special sale, has been mai . MONMOUTH COUNTY. N J, profit-paying farm 
oan ee *LARK BROS al some wonderfully good official records for milk. an DIRECT FROM GROWER, Gregg raspberry | 03 ™acedam road, % mle from railroad “tation 
g; log, stamp, i S, Free- | butter. One cow, 2 Ibs of butter for seven days, | eight dollars, Taylor blackberry ten dollars thousand. | Where all crops are sold at good market prices; 
another 84 Ibs of milk one day and so on, tar | Gash with order. JOHN F. BOYER, Middleburg, two-story, S-room house, good shade, near - 
3 FOR HATCHING, $1 15, $ per 100. farm is headquarters for everything in the line of | Pa bors. schools, churches; 7% apple trees; good out- 
9  wasce ~ aed "White 4 =. registe Holstein cattle. Take advan of buildings; a big -bargain at $5200, part cash. For 
a ving a 3 Wasa a w enw. rns, | special spring sele. Write ——— 62 ORACE CABRAGE PLANTS—600,000 stocky, well-hardened peotagre ograph of house, see Page, ll, “‘Strout’s ly 
JAMES it. CORWITH, Water Mill, NY. | Ls BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, Barly Jersey Wakefield and Charleston Wakefield Bulletin of Farm  Bargai March issue, Copy 
a i $2, 1000, ROCHELLE, Chester,.N J. * | tree. 5. A. SPROUT CO, Dept 1006, 4 'W Mth Be. 
’/R SALE—White and Barred P R White In- | JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and . <s 
r ite . NI SEED—W t ) . “har 
: G ae by te Lagheres ont Baste ns Eee jacks 2 To to 19 Tbs, ‘epod fos fo tot 17 | _ ONION ee Sy =f Bo a om ong STOCK AND MACHINERY _ incaded—it@acra 
PARK POULTRY RM Elkins Park, Pa. te, aoe. we a pay a ars we . R y crop. SCHILDER BROS, Chillicothe, 0, A rap aw od pny aly: gE - = ~ lumber, 
man ip lor_ prices . } ra . 
SE AND SINGLE REDS Tomeiion winie | today. REERUER'S SACK FARM, West Bixton, | NOTICE Plumb farmer tasubercy sets, $1000; | fine buildings; 3 cows, 2 horses. 14 pigs, 135, chickens: 
AMD SINGS See Sas Sa 1 ae Rose © Rhode Island Red eggs, $2.50 fifteen.{ Valuable farming machinery included if sold : : 
sot, prosectine Ok mt © te tio. | WALTER BENSON, Hastings, N'Y. t Daenin at i bart cach, Soe Strout s Moai 
f I , Mass: y ulletin of arm urgains,’’ age 
REGISTERED JERSEYS FOR SALE—Both r issue. Copy free. E. A. STROUT CO, D 
AUL TLESS” HOUDANS, the business hen for | sexes: rich in blood of duplter of Meridah STRAWBERRY | PLANTS—Heritage, _ Success, ’ omer of Broad Me 
Non-sitters, wonderful winter layers. | Lad’s Prospect, Blue Fox Sultan a ae oe ee Tae bp elt. Ra ay eames SAMUEL | _W wh Bt omer Reenteay, Hew Pst & 
ilk bred registered Jersey heifers, $25 each. | ford. Describe be your wants. W. & I. MEKEEL, | 4%. ROBERTS, Moorestown FARM FOR SALE-—% acres, machine ——y 
IcAVOY, Cambridge, Y. : Jacksonville, 2.000.000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS and asparagu Golds, paiare i om, orchard pear, apele. ws 
— ~ 4 > peach and cherry; -2-story 12-room residence, 
ck SALE— "ici i per 13; Barred Rocks, | REGISTERED. AYRSHIRES—Choico stock trom | FARM. x» ng * yeep: Selnmeataas BaaE {pooch Sad chery: Sstow, from aaa 
=" Sret-class ae Can furnish young stock of ; list of tools and. liye stock included by (ised, 





© White Leghorns, 
Partridge Plymo 


: led args. uth 
Rocks ELI eTSCHE DY. arietta, Pa. 





reasonable p ces. Correspondence 
OCK FARM, Cherry 


























PURE HIGH YIELDING SEED CORN. Catalog 




















either at 
solicited.” "MAPLE LE ROW free. MEADOWBROOK FARMS, Williamsport, 

LE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, 13 years Creek, Uhito. 

g cting, breeding; now — best layers | FOR SALE—Guernsey bull, Glenwood  Hanibal SEED CO.N; tatoes; f ‘ 

) prove it. 15 eggs $1, 50 $3, 100 $5. | 1159. dropped May 10, 1906. baie HARVEY E.. Pm oO NDER. Stewartstown, Pa. | 

iD DENNIS. Cameron, N Y. JONES. Route 48, Oato, N Y. Residence one H. ALEXANDES. Sow ee: te | 
ee : ’ mile west 0 Station. STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $ per thousand. | 

Bronze turkey Barred Rock. White 
' wi aay =~ Grand Womecte HOLSTEIN BULLS for eevtien: be HERMAN CONBROW,. Moorestown, New Jersey. 

s "ine saddle and driving horses. LANDOR calves, fine i AHL % varieties $1 ladioli, $1 100, post- 

RY YARDS, Croxton, Va. low. Unite b BREEDERS! wichay, peed Sic? De LIAS, © MOORE, Northtoro, Mass. 

[BE WYANDOTTE EGGS, excellent eee Sane = CATALOG OF 100 VARIETIES dahlia roots 
aying, Dustin strain. pecial price for = - > 
per ‘13, $ per 10. A. G. BLOUN a Bm '~ > Smocouanpeed Dorney baie, suit- | NATHAN DEAN, Nichols, N Y. 

Oswego ( ¥. Address RUMSONHILL FARM, Rumson, New EVERGREEN sweet corn, also horse-radish rcvts. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Single = Jersey. RALPH BENJAMIN, Calyerton, L I 

yandottes, Pearl guineas, Tow-| rive STOCK for gate— Registered Large York- ION ED—Yell Globe. 1 4. JOHN 

muen ducks, H, McLOUD, service boars, a also B QUIRK. North Sadie, 0 o* poun ? 








i EN 


shire, Hampshire and T. 
a ee Zz. @G. 





CURTIS. Box 22, 





Get my free pataieg of the best prize- 
Rocks, eds, hans and Minorcas. 





SERSEEE Lambert, Melian, Tormentor, Fox; 


FOR SALD- Sir seed potatoes. M. L. GLAS- 
GOW, Glasgow, Pa. 














Car 1D." FRANK HARBAUGH, Middlebur, great cows. Heifers, calves. earlings, two-year-olds, AHLIAS, 2 kind H. BURT, Taunton 
7 Md. Sc EB. NORTON, P O Box % Hartford. NY. | yim : mw. © eice. 
,STRATN Single Comb White Leghorns: |" HIGH-CLASS PEPCHERON and French Coach 
. 7 ~ .' U ¢ 
the asking “GRANT MOYER, - Fort stallions bering quatiy, faish. style tod ection: | MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
FOR SALE CHEAP, new Dederick full-circle hay 
OR HATC HiNG— Memmaeth Pekin and age <i age 7 sizes: fthode Island a press. JOHN LYON, Port Chester, New York. 
;' y choice birds mated. Pree | WM HARSHMAN, Thurmont, 


MEADOW BROOK FARM, Ossining 















































PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red pigs, cheap. 
= - Now fading roofing slate, wholesale prices. W. M. 
F TU R KEYS—Fine beautiful 3 § RENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 
i train known, 10 eg BO. 
MES West Ww naeld. New fon. BERKSHIRES—For wr 2 fall boars of finest 
—_ quality and breeding. B. G. BENNETT, Rochester, 
TURKEY EGGS. $ pe. Riue |} 2 > 
Barred Rock, White Leghorn eggs, 
IS C. JOHNSTON, He City, Pa. TWO HUNDRED PONIES and Collies. Catalog 
: ; ment wacarter ee me free. FRED STEWART, Espyrille, Pa. 
: a flock of Ringlet red Rock 
aie Ae ee ened winds. Catalog IMPROVED LARGE YORKSHIRES, extra Ge 
ir N W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. stock. A. A. LEY, Frewsburg ¥. 
vr ' ie at reasonable prices; |. UARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for 
ne_ better: great layers and hand- | HARPENDING. Highrood. Dundee, NY. 
_ STODDARD, ‘Jamestown N_Y. DUROC-TERSET PIGS, splendidiy bred, #6. 
B. ARRE D ROOK EGGS. 1 $1, 9 $2.0, | FUGH BRINTON, ‘est Chester 
>at guarant Circular free. 
VCOMER Glen Rock. Pa. wetness BULLS, cl. eae stock. 
~ D, a E. SUTTON. Windham, N ¥ 
AN B AR RED ROCKS, id stock, 
, y Si per 1% -Guarantee 8 chicks. } REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA SOWS bred. 
TAYL on Wy as chingtom, N J. “LL NIXON, Lebanon, 














OUR HELP BUREAU 
Five Cents a Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


customs house 
6. Yearly 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks, 
clerks. Examinations everywhere May 
salary $300 to $1690. Short hours. Annual vacation. 
No layoffs because of poor times. Salary absolutely 
<< twice each month. Over 2000 appointments 
to be made during 1999. Country and city residents 
equally eligible. Common: education sufficient. 
Political in: a does not help apo. Can- 
didates free. rit. anes y for 
schedule ee bulletin. FR NELIN. INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept E y 





Rochester, 
WANTED—A young man. to do general 
State you write, 


single, 
ferm work. ed 


| Box 52, East Dover, 


for quick sale at $1600 for all, see lage 6 
March Bulletin.” © ony free. E. A. STROUT 
Dept 109%, University Bldg, Syracuse, N Y. 


SOUTHERN JERSEY FRUIT FARM-Ideal 





3 


acre fruit and poultry farm, elevated location, on 
view and shade, never failing brook, six- — 
condition ; shed, chicken pow. 
varieties fruit ; nice grape arbor; only 
cash. See et Monthly Bulletin ae ee 
i March ue. Copy 
a W Mth St, New You 


Bargains, 
EK. A. STROUT 6 60, 
City. 





ONLY $90 CASH REQUIRED—Proft- aly 0 
acre farm in rich_ Monmouth county a — 2 
miles from New York city; 100 apple EY 
asparagus, fair wetdine; rare bargain * $ie00, 
rt cash and easy _ terms... § “Strout’s Monthly 

Fraietin of A Bargains, Page 11, March i 
free. A. STROUT CO. Dept 1096, ew 

uth ” st. Sooner of Broadway, New York. City, 
to 





WANTED-—Dairymen and poultrymen te come 
Spokane country. Best_climate In the wore: den 
tunities unsurpassed. We import eleven million 
lars’ worth of these protests annually. 
cece butter, 3% cents: 19 _ cents to 
farmer. Information. free. HAMBER or COoM- 
MERCE, Spokane, Wash. 


TWO FARMS FOR SALE—32 acres land. 
rain or stock farm. located at village and 
pending. Price, $12.00, $5 cas’ 70 acres 
peach trees and other fruits; a bul 
Pri rice, $3800, $1800 ca 8S DIET 





.. Owner, JUSTUS 
Dover, Delaware. 





FOR SALE—Valley farm, 250 acres, timber, app'es, 
rs, plums and berries. Large, white house, three 
yasement barns, corerete floors, milk house, hen- 




















wages ex 
nad references, A. D. B! ER, Beaver Meadows, 


house, corn crib, sap house and shop. Good Nae 
ings. Price $6290. cash, balance time. HALL 
FARM AGENCY. Owego, = 
bd oe ye yy LANDS in Marinette county. Choice 
farming an “SKID lands, cheap. rite book- 
et and as *. roMOnt LAND CO, “Geod 
Landa, G, Marinette, Wis. 
: op timber for pulp - waod, a. also 
ine r for lum pw 
West” or No Carolina. Crorak A. 
AUSTIN R F D 2, Suffield, Ct, 
SEVERAL FINE. Maryland fatms for sale, ‘State 
your wants. O. M, DODSON, Omar, Md. 
WANTED—Parties_ with farms to Send 
Ce REALTY EXCHANGE oo “Walton, 
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AN EXPERIENCE 
AT THE BELLE MEADE FARM 


HE Belle Meade Farm of Bed- 
ford, Mass., is well known 
for its thoroughgoing and 

Scientific methods, and is a model 
in many respects. Its big stables 
are all covered with Amatite 
Roofing. The owners write us as 
follows: 













would have required a thorough 
painting, which would have to be 
repeated in 1909, and every two 
years thereafter. / 








The Amatite, however, has had 
no painting, and needs none. The 
mineral surface takes care of 
that. When the roof finally 
wears out and the owners of the 
Belle Meade Farm compute the 
cost of their Amatite Roofing 
they will put down ‘‘forthe Ama- 
tite, so many dollars;’’ ‘‘for care 
of same, nothing.’’ If they had 
used a painted roofing there would 
probably be several coats of paint 
to figure on, besides the original 
cost of the roofing, and the total 
would be several times as much 
as Amatite. 







‘It is now nearly three years 
since we-put your Amatite Roof- 
ing on our new 300 ft. buildings. 
This Roofing is now in its third 
winter and has gone through 
without a leak, nl there is every 
indication that it will be good for 
rm years. The buildings with 
this light, sparkling Roofing and 
the trimmings as painted, are 
very attractive in appearance, and 
altogether we are much pleased 
with your Amatite Roofing. We 
are contemplating the construc- 
tion of some further buildings for 
our Shetiand Ponies, and niean to 
use more of your roofing.’’ 


If the Belle Meade farm people 
had chosen a ‘‘smooth surfaced’’ 
roofing it would have cost them 
more in the beginning and the 
difference would have become 
greater every year. Those roofs 
were laid in 1905. In 1907 they 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia 


Cincinnati Cleveland 
Pittsburg Kansas City 



















It does not matter whether 
your roofs be large or small, it is 
wasteful to use anything but 
Amatite. 











Let us send you a free sample, 
together with a booklet telling 
more aboutAmatite. It will save 
you money later. 
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WESTERN CANADA 


320 Acres instead of 160 Acres 


As further inducement to set- 
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FARMS. 









floment, of ae Whest-Growing BALTIMORE, 
ands of Western Canada, the a 

adian Government has in- Why not locate in Manatee *“5#INGTON 
creased the area that may be 


County, (West Coast)? Ten RICHMOND 





taken by a Romestester 3 = h h 
—~ +4 cres net as much as a hun- 
be purc at only $8.00 : ‘ 
re. ese lands are in dred in Northern States, 


Delightful climate, abundant 
rainfall, convenient markets, 
VEGETABLES NET 
$1000 ACRE. 
Outdoor work the year 
round, several crops a season. 
Lands reasonable. Write 
for full information. 
J. W. WHITE, 


GENERAL INOL. AGENT, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE, 


mixed farming is also carried 
w ualified success. 
Arailway will shortly be built 
Hudson Bay, bringing the world’s 
markets a thousand miles nearer these 
wheat fields, where schools and 
h hes are lent, climate 
excellent, railways close to all set- 
tiements and local markets good. 
*"It would take time to assimilate the reve- 
ji isi empire lying 
us unfolded at every turn."’ 
Correspondence of an Illinois Editor, who 
visited Western Canada in August, 1908. 
Lands —on be purchased from Railway 
and Land panies at low prices and on j 
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of Immigration, Ottawa, Onn. or to ihe PORTSMOUTH, VA 
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Leo SEE OUR GUARANTEE 


On Editorial Page 





























THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs. ; . 
1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908"| 1909 | 1908 
| 

Chicago $7.10 |$7.35 |$7.10 |$6.30 |$6.75 |$6.85 

New York | 6.90 | 7.00 | 7.25 | 6.50 | 6.10 | 7.30 

| Buffalo _ 6.75 | 7.00 | 7:35 | 640 | 6.75 | 720 
| KansasCity |} 6.75 |-7.10 | 6.85 | 6.20 | 6.25 | 6.70 
| Pittsburg "| 6.80 | 7.00 | 7.45 | 6.36 | 6.55 | 7.15 























At Chicago, heavy cattle suffered a 
decline, owing to light demand for 
eastern account and a general assault 
upon the market by buyers. 
for other grades have held 
Milkers and springers are in 
demand, but only -ehoice stock is 
wanted. Buyers of range cattle are 
having difficulty in closing transac- 
tions with the cattle raisers. One of 
the disturbing factors is the price of 
grazing lands, rentals having been 
materially advanced in the past year. 
The proposed removal of the duty on 
hides is also a disturbing element. The 
cattle dealers claim that a reduction 
of 15% on hides will mean a loss of 
$1 p head for cattle. The trade gen- 
erally, however, does not anticipate 
any material slump in cattle prices 
until there is another corn crop. 


steady. 






Choice to prime steers......... .50@ 7.10 
Ey. See Reeeners .00@ 6.40 
Good to choice corn fed stee 4 6.% 
Butcher COWS ...cccccccsecsecee .30@ 4.85 
BERS COW ceccccccccsccccccece “4.90@ 5.60 
Choice heifers ..... ecccccccoccooces > $e 
Exported bulls ...ccccccscesccccevess W@ 4% 
Canners and cutters...... -60@ 3.10 
Stockers and feeders......... . 3.90@ 5.50 
Milkers and springers. ch. .. -48.00@60.00 
Choice veal CAlVOS..ccccoscvcccccccoccscescoss 6.50@ 8.25 

Hogs are a trifle easier on account 
| of lack of shipping demand. Specu- 


lators bought on the decline, and the 
market steadied at a loss of about 5c, 
although tops were 10c higher than 
quotations in our last week’s report. 
Prices are 50c@$1 higher than a year 
ago. At the same time receipts are 
heavier than last year. March re- 
ceipts were 13,000 head more than the 


same month last year. Some weak- 
ness is noted in the provision mar- 
ket. Large packers’ have recently 
been heavy sellers. Choice heavy 


shipping hogs 7@7.10, butchers 6.95@ 


7.05, light mixed 6.75@6.80, — heavy 
packing 6.85@6.90, good to choice 
pigs 5.65@6.40. 

Sheep in light supply. Demand, 


however, was not pressing last week, 
and prices remain about the same. 
March receipts were about 43,000 head 
more than for same month last: year. 
Colorado feed lots have been the chief 
source of supply. Good to choice 
lambs $7.75@8.30, fair to good 7.50@ 


7.75, native ewes 5.50@6.50, western 
p or 


picked wethers 5.60, wool wethers 6.25 | 


@6.75, native lambs 7.50@ 7.80. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or Wheat | Corn } Oats 
Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Merce 5g™ i ath aw eet BE B raced 

Chicago .|1.22 | .94/| .67% | .65 | .54% | 58 
New York.) 1.28%! 1.00 | .75% | .74 | .58% | .62% 

Boston . .j — —|.77 |. | -61 63 

Toledo. .| 1.33 | .98 | .68% | .68 | .55 | 58 

St Louis— .| 1.20 93 | 65% | .64 | 52% | 52 

Min’p’lis .|1.19%| 1.02 62 | .64 | 52 | 32 
Liverpool | 1.20%) 1.03 .80 | .76 | — —_ 


At Chicago, wheat has sold on the 
basis of 2c p lb, May delivery, in other 
words touching $1.22 p bu, or the 
highest levl on the crop. The high 
price level was influenced somewhat by 
uneasiness over the condition of au- 
tumn sown wheat now starting into 
growth, that being the chief legitimate 
factor. On the other hand, European 
crop conditions were said to be gener- 
ally good to promising. On an earlier 
page of American Agriculturist ap- 
pears our April crop report, giving im- 
portant facts about the winter wheat 
situation. Experts are small and flour 
is dull at higher asked prices. At New 
York, wheat around 1.25 p bu. 

Corn prices have not shown a very 
wide range, but the recent high level 


Prices | 


good | 


ny Reid’s Yellow Dent, Imp. Early Lean 
FEO CORN and White Cap yellow Dent. fi5e 
ba. Sample free. THEO. BURT & SONS, Kelrose, Chie, 


kills Prairie 
1) 53 ra aca Gophey 
and Grain Insects 
“The wheels of the gods 
ind slow but exceed. 
ingly small.” So the weev 1 but you can stop their 
+ t 
an “Fuma Garbon Biswlphide” 2 gthers 


EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. y, 


IT PAYS TO SPRAY 


















GASOLINE ENGINES and 
SPRAYING OUTFITS. 


GILSON MFG. co. 
636 Park t., Port Washington. Wis, 


SPRAYING 


FRUIT TREES 


is no longer an experiment, 
but a necessity. Prevents 
wormy fruit by destroy- 
ing all insect pests 
= - f — diseases. 
“very farmer, gar- 
dener, fruit or flower 
grower should write 
for our cata- 
logue, describing 21 
styles of Spraying 
Outfits, and con 
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Hurst Potato and Orchard Sprayer 


This Machine 
Sprays Anything 


Potatoes, orchards, vineyards, truck, 
etc. Cheap in price, light, strong-and- 
durable. High pressure from big wheel. 
Pushes easy as itis well-balanced. Vapor 
spray, prevents blight, scab, rot and 
bugs. Doubles your crop. Brass ball- 
valves, brass plunger, strainer, etc. 
Guaranteed for 5 years. All 


HURST. SPRAYERS 



























on FREE TRIAL 


Without a-cent-in-advance. Test 
them with your money in your pocket, 
and then if you buy, pay us out of the 
extra profit. Don’tpay the deal- 
er’s profit, but order direct from 
us and get wholesale prices, The 
urst Horse-Power Sprayer 
(shown below) is for lagge fruit, 
grape and potato growers. “No 
tree too high, no field too big for 
this king of sprayers.” Fitz-All . 
Barrel Sprayer fits any barrel or tank. 
Furnished plain, on barrel or on wheels. 
High pressure, perfect agitation, easy 
tooperate. Brass ball-valves, plunge!, 
automatic strainer, etc, Write to-day 
and tell us which machine you are in- 
terested in—and you’ll get our Catalog 
2 of all-kinds-of- sprayers 
($3 to $100), spraying 
. guide, and special 
free sprayer 0 ffet 
for first in each lo- 
cality this seasol. 
Oo it now. 


H.L.HURST MFG.CO, 














































prevailed, with fractional gains here 












and there. Speculative trade was 
rather nervous, with comparatively 
strong undertone much of the time. 
The movement from country to points 
of accumulation was moderate to 
light, owing to the fact that farmers 

busy with spring work. May corn 
sold up to 68¢c p bu, thence react- 
ing a trifle; No 2 in store 67% @68c. 

‘he oats market continued firm to 

hade higher without important 


changes. Standard oats in’ store 
54@55e p bu, May 55c. 

rley sold at nearly a recent level 

the feeling one of comparative 


1ess, Prices covered a wide range, 
quality commanding 65@67c p 


vith feed grades 60@ 64c. 

othy seed offerings were a little 

r, but the market was quiet, with 

nd somewhat indifferent and 
ntract prime quotable around $3.80 
100 Ibs. - Clover fairly firm at 9,10, 

rian 1.50@1.80, German millet 

1.60@ 1.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 











setting for milk, and the high cost of 
ind other good milk-producing 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
ctqness are wholesale a t New York. They refer to 
which the he sell from store, 


ce art aaa 


Warehouse, a or 
sumers, an eas is us 





From these, country con- 
to retailers or con- 
y secured. 


Beans—-Domestic and foreign beans 
both quiet and steady. Choice pea 
beans $2.50 p bu, marrow do. 
oe 2.45@2.47%4, black turtle soup 

2.30 @ 2.40, eer eye 
lima. 2.80@2. 


Dressed ie tas a dressed 
calves in light supply. Demand only 
moderate. Prime to choice vealers 
12% @138c p Ib, hothouse lambs 4#@ 
6.50 ea, light pork 9@9%c p_  Ibb, 
heavy 6@7e. 


Dried Fruits—Evaporated apples 
quiet, prices nominal. 1908 fey 8% 
@9%ec p lb, sliced sun-dried 4@6 ec, 
chopped §1. 50 @ 1.60 p 100 lbs, rasp- 
berries 20 @ 22% c, huckleberries 12% 
@138c. 


Eges—Market has an 


At Chicago, supply Sceneatien small | 


and receipts selling almost immediate- 
ly upon arrival. No carlots being re- 





Red | 
3.45 @3.50, Cal. 





easier tone. | 








ICE OF CHOICE CREAMERBIES 3 

ie - k Bost oan ago Arrivals, however, are still moderate. 

o. “ae ee Sou, Country advices abolished. Surplus 
3p ap oy” stock is small and the number of 

a 20 31 . 30 cases moving into storage is lighter 
vee mans 1% than a year ago. ‘Home consump- 

New York, receipts are some- tion is rather heavy. Nearby selected 

smaller than for the previous white 23@24 c p doz, brown 21% @ 
Offerings, however, are exces- 2%¢, fresh gathered fcy storage pack 

for the demand = the one < 2lc, fresh gathered firsts 20c. 
market is easy. ne quality o , " ‘ 

itter shows improvement. Held fi som proved nag western firsts 2le, 

specials are slow. Board quota- sts <4 @evV ne. 

are as follows Cmy specials: ot: ee western extras 2ic, 

2 ») Ib, extra 28c, held specials do, im rsts «vc. 

éniew zood towchoice 24@26c, At Philadelphia, firsts 21c, current 

tion emy firsts 20@21c, factory receipts 20c, 

18'4@i9e, process specials 23 Fertilizer Materials—Market irregu- 

: lar with a good demand. Nitrate of 
Boston, market is firm and goda $5.20 p 200 ibs, 530 p ton, carlots 
vhat higher. Fancy fresh north- 46 Quotations are for delivery with- 
WOOL MOVEMENT FOR TEN YEARS 
{In millions and tenths of million pa eal 
. Tota 

nded Exports Net consumption *N Y price 
) Clip Imports foreign wool imports dom and for May 1 

8 31.1 126.0 5.4 120.6 331.7 34 

298 3 203 8 3.2 200.6 498.9 **39 
298.9 201.7 5.4 196.3 495.0 3 
295.5 249.1 2.4 246.7 542.2 36 
4 291.8 173.7 2.9 288.9 580.7 32 
287.4 177.1 3.0 174.1 461.5 30% 
316.3 166.6 3.1 163.5 479.8 26% 
302.5 103.8 3.6 100.2 402.7 27% 
, 288.6 155.9 5.7 159.2 438.8 _— 
* Ohio washed medium % and %. “! 
This is price under date of May 1, 1907. 
[For additional matter see Page 480.] 
€ my, tubs 31@32%e p Ib, bxs and in a radius of 100 miles from N Y. 
I 32 @ 38% ag Sg re 4 seo eS 4 ton, dried blood 
fey storage 29@30c, dairy 27 2.45@2.60 p Ss. ° 
A trade war has developed among 
hicag -eceipts of good. fresh the fertilizer mfg companies, result- 
ro “anainerall eles ‘grades ing in a reduction in prices of $3@4 
supply. Extra emy 2914c p P ton. The reduction was first made 
sts 28c. June extra 27 @27%e by small independent companies near 
stock 18¢, dairy 25 lac. ” Baltimore and was quickly met my 
The Ch J ating the southern concerns. 

New York, market continues Fresh Fruits—Cranberries steady, 
vith very little surplus stock moving slowly. Long Island Howes 
good, steady demand. Full $9.50@10 p bbl, Cape Cod do, Jersey 
specials 16@17c p 1b, small 8, Fla strawberries 20@35 c p at. 

vinter made full cream 

1145-lb skim specials 12%4c. Hay and Straw—Demand good for 

Boston, fey N ¥ twins pretty the better grades. Lower grades mov- 
eaned oa ing fairly well. Prime timothy, large 
we Foye a a ae = bales 82%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 SOc, 
grades and most of the Vt of- mixed clover 70@75c, purec lover 50 
are poor: N Y¥ twins, fcy 15% @62% c, long rye straw $1.15@1.1T. 

lb, fair 13@14c, Vt 

A 14 1 +4; gh ge 12a 13c. Hides —Country slaughter’ steer 
RE 26% . hidés, 60 lbs or over, 12% @13c p 1 
‘cago, market quiet with Tan. cow hides 10% @iic, bull 9@9%e, 

+rif x Zl] -, calf skin 19@22c, horse hides $3@ 
1 trifle easier Fall make 225 eo: 
\_ twins 15@15%c p lb, new ““ oa. 
1a, “— Americ® 16% @ lic. Mill Feed—Offerings from the 
_Nool—Market quiet and volume of Western mills are light, | Trade, Is 
0 cmall hee ause — light tering the opening of lake navigation. Coarse 
17 2977 Be P lb, *% blood Ma 30e western spring bran in 100 Ib sacks | 
oe de, ae blood Gongoe” $26 _p ton. Flour middlings 28.85, 
ine scoured basis OV@62c. req dog in 140 Ib sacks 30.60 p ton. 
BUSINESS NOTICE Onions—Receipts of Tex onions 
ae have been quite heavy and best lots 
Refi okers of the Corn ProductS are gelling well. Offerings of old on- 
“ining company have announced @ ions are of poor stock. Connecticut 
This offers og ie en om and eastern white $3@3.50 p bbl, yel- 
(is @ material saving per 8al low 1.75@2.50, red 1.50@2, state and 
whore he cost of producing mil western white 1.50@2 p cra, red 1.25 
lermceg Walo ginsen .w. 20s. Dairy @1.75 p 140-Ib bag, Bermudas 2.50 p 
oy W welcome the -action in cra, new Tex 1.75@2.2 
f the low prices they have been 


Squelching One Of 
The Users of Abandoned 
DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator Inventions 


Our attention is called to the reeent advertisement of the Vermont 
Farm Machine Co., makers of the so-ealled “ U, 8.” cream separators, 
which bristles with assertions likely to convey a false impression to 
those who may have read it. 

They refer to the Houston & Thomson patent in a way to imply 
that DR. DE LAVAL was not the inventor of THE FIRST PRAC- 
TICAL CONTINUOUS FLOW CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPA- 
RATOR, when they know that the Houston & Thomson patent as 
well as the De Laval patent BOTH belonged to the DE LAVAL 
Company, that a usable machine was never built according to the 
Houston & Thomson patent, and that they themselves helped other 
infringers sued by the DE LAVAL Company to have the courts 
decide that the Houston & Thomson patent DID NOT show a con- 
tinuous separator, even in a technical patent sense, let alone a 
machine capable of practical use. 

They say “ No discarded or abandoned inventions are used in the 
United States separators,” when they know that since DE LAVAL 
separators forced them to abandon their antiquated gravity creamers 
and take up cream separators they have twice escaped the penalty 
of infringement suits brought avainst them by the DE LAVAL Com- 
pany by narrow legal technicalities alone, such as a patent having 
been taken out by two men together, one of whom had added to the 
inventive work of the other, when the American law, different from 
that of European countries, requires two separate patents being 
taken out in such circumstances. 

And furthermore they know that their so-called “1909 MODEL” 
machines utilize merely the curved vertical “blade” bowl construe- 
tion of the NOW EXPIRED NINETEEN (19) YEARS OLD DE 
LAVAL PATENT NO. 432,719 ISSUED JULY 12, 1890, which 
“blade” type of bowl construction, while DE LAVAL owned, was 
NEVER GOOD ENOUGH for DE LAVAL use,—and that any ebild 
can see the “new” U, S. utilization of it now by reference to a copy 
of the patent obtainable from the Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

They hark back again to a skimmilk “ record” claimed to have 
been made at the Buffalo Exposition in 1901, which has been ex- 
ploded so often that it’s threadbare and at most is a pretty ancient 
hasis to seek patronage upon in this progressive age in the year 1909, 

They print a “ testimonial ” letter from a man who has long been 
THEIR OWN AGENT, posing as the “ president ” of a little cream- 
ery near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which letter they have been simply 
changing the date of and varying a little from year to year for ten 
years. 

While most of this letter is untrue it is true that this.agent of 
theirs did sell a few “U. S.” machines to patrons ten years ago, but 
they were sold at half-price, or less, as a sort of “ stage-play,” be- 
eause of the nearness to the De Laval Works, to farmers who were 
led to believe they were getting “bargains” at the price, some of 
whom. have never used the machines, while others have long ago 
abandoned their use or traded‘them in at “scrap” values for DE 
LAVAL machines. 

In this connection it may be remarked that in 1908 the DE 
LAVAL agents made competitive “trade allowances” for more 
abandoned .“U. S.” separators to be thrown into the serap pile than 
for any other make ef separator, even of the trashy * ‘mail order” 
kinds, which bears out the judgment of the agents NOW advertising 
“U.S.” separators at “ mail order” prices—manifestly putting them 
in their right class. 

We should not devote this much space to the “ U. 8.” machine— 
which. we consider a “dead duck” eompetitively—but for the fact 
that this kind of advertising by their makers is more or less typical 
of that of would-be competitors generally in their desperate effort to 
keep all 1909 business from going to the er DE LAVAL 
machines. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices: 173-177 William Street 


42 B. Madison Street 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 
mA2insritens 1668 BROADWAY,  & 16 Princes sties 


PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
ato Sts. NEW YORK. 


Dromm & Sacrame 
SAN FRANCISCO 


107 Pict Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 





















































































































































































‘our Dealer’s 
Endorsement 


is as good on roofing as on a check. 


Why is your dealer doing a prosperous business? 
Because he has convinced several hundred neigh- 
bors that they may safely rely on his honesty and 
experience.in matters of merchandise, His repu- 

tation has grown slowly like a lawyer’s—and for 

the same reason—he has always made good. 
That is why we value the hearty endorsement. 

of thousands of dealers in all parts of the world— 

in your town, These dealers know that Rex 

Flintkote Roofing is the best and safest protec- 
tion you can lay on your buildings—from rain, wind, snow or 
fire. They will tell you so—ask your dealer. 





Here is what some of the prominent dealers testify about 


=a E FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 
t THE LOWE BROTHERS PAINT STORE. 


Dayton, Ohio, February 15, 1909. 
Gentlemen: When we decided to add prepered roofing to our line, the opportunity pre- 
sented itself to acquire the agency of J. W. Bird & Company's Rex Flintkote Roofing 
i We clinched the proposition as soon as presented, knowing this line, through our pre- 
vious experience in the sale of prepared roofing, to be the best on the market. 
, Yours respectfully, 
THE LOWE BROTHERS PAINT STORE COMPANY 
Rudolph Roemhildt, Treasurer. 





D. F. O’BRIEN LUMBER CO. 
inona, Minn., Feb. 8, ’o9 

Gentlemen: We took the Rex 
Flintkote agency here because 
your roofing had been so highly 
recommended to us. We believe 

it is the best on the market. We 
used to handle other brands, but 

— mone ever gave the satisfaction 


that Rex Flintkote gives. 
D.F.O’Brien D. F. O'Brian & Co. 


J. S. PAGANETTI CO. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., Feb.6, ’o9 
Gentlemen: We have handled 
Rex Flintkote Roofing for seven 
years and have yet to find an un~ 
Satisfactory roll. We have had 
experience of both Rex and other 
roofings on our buildings, and 
find nothing as good as Rex. 
, Very truly yours, 
J. S. Pacanetrt Co. 


THE HAND-FISCHER 
LUMBER CO. 
Maquoketa, Iowa, Sept. 14, ’o7 

Gentlemen: Your Rex Flintkote 
Roofing has made a hit in this ter- 
ritory, as, since ordering Sept. 12, 
we have been cleaned up and must 


JOSEPH BINFORD & SON 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Jan. 5, ’09 

Gentlemen: Our first order for 
Rex Fhntkote, six years ago, was 
a trial order, as we little faith 
in prepared roofings. We are now 
doing a fine business in it against 
six or seven competitors selling 














cheaper brands. ask you to rush our order. lay” 
Yours truly, Yours truly, 7 
Jos. Binford Joszrn Binrorp & Son. Tue Hanp-Fiscuzr Lar,Co, Fred. Fischer 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK AND SAMPLES 


and the name of our nearest dealer. The book gives interesting and valuable infor- 
mation about roofs and roofing that every house owner should know. The sam- 
ples are for you to test. They will speak for themselves.” Write to-day. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 56 India St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


















LARGEST VEHICLE MAKERS IN THEWORLD 





Built on 














For 57 years the house of Studebaker has stood for wagon honor. 
When you buy a Studebaker, you get the best wagon the great Stude- 
baker factory knows how to make. There is no guess work about it. 
They take no man’s say so about the quality of material they buy. 

Everything—wood—iron—paint and varnish—must come up to the Stude- 
baker specifications. 


See the Studebaker Dealer 


It will pay you. 

Get his prices on farm wagons, buggies, carriages and harness. 

Studebakers are the best that money can buy, because only the very 
choicest materials, such as are obtainable only through the facilities of the 
world’s largest vehicle factory, are 
used intheir construction. 

No one ever questions Studebaker 
superiority. 

If you don’t know a Stadebaker 
dealer, let us send you his name. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Indiana 



























When you write to ang of our advertisers. 
You'll get a very prompt reply. 





Mention this Journal 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


* ceived. Spanish $1.50 p bu cra, Vai- 





} 


| 1.25, shallots $2@2.50 p 100 


encias 4.50@5 p 150 lbs, yellow 90c p 
70-1b sack. 


... Potatoes—Receipts of domestic po- 
tatoes rather heavy, about 4000 bbis 
more than for the previous week. Of- 
ferings on the market are light, and 
both domestic and foreign stocks are 
firmly held. Fancy sweet potatoes are 
also firm. New Jerseys are uoted 
at $1.50@2 p bskt, Md and Va 2@3 
bbl, new Bermuda white potatoes 5. 
@7 p bbl, Me in bulk 3@3.12 p 180 
lbs, state and western 2.62@2.87, Eng- 
lish 2.40@2.50 in 168-lb bags, German 
2.25@2.30 p bag. 

At Chicago, market strong and 
trifle higher. Buying for local account 
has been heavy, and outside demand 
is fairly active. Minnesota and Mich, 
Ia, Neb and Wis round white good 
stock 88@90c. Choice to fcy 91@93c, 
Wis red stock 90@92c, Bermuda $7 p 
bbl, Ill sweet potatoes 1@1.15 p 
hamper. 

The outlook for the new potato 
crop in Fla, according to scattering 
reports, is that it will be a large one; 
the yield to the acre should be heavy, 
and the acreage is larger. Shipments 
will start in about ten days. 


Poultry—Receipts last week were 
109 cars and an accumulation of 20 
ears resulted. Chickdhs, broilers, 25 
@33c p lb 1 w, fowls 15% @1i7c, ducks 
1I6e, guinea fowls 50c p pr. Very little 
fresh killed poultry arriving. Dry- 
picked fcy fowls 16%c, roasting ehick- 
ens, milk fed, frozen 283@25c,_ tur- 
keys do. 

At Chicago, market steady. Spring 
chickens in light supply and demand 


is fair. Fowls a trifle easier, 13c p 
ib 1 w, spring chickens 15c, turkeys 
17c, white ducks 14c, dry-picked 


dressed turkeys 22c, scalded 18@20c, 
dressed chickens 15c, capons 23c, iced 
turkeys 18@20c. P 

There is wide complaint to the 
effect that three-fourths of the live 
poultry handled in New York city 
goes through a combine which refuses 
to give out quotations. Published 
prices are obtained from the independ- 
ent receivers and information gath- 
ered from occasional sales of express 
lots. Investigation under_a commit- 
tee appointed by the governor is 
clamored for by the trade and by 
shippers in the west. 


Vegetables— Artichokes $7.50 p 
drum, asparagus §$4.25@4.75 p doz 
behs, brussels sprouts 5@15c p qt, old 
beets 75 c@$1 p bbl, new $2@4 p 100 
behs, old carrots $1.25 p bbl, new $2 
@4 p 100 bchs, Fla cukes $2@4 p 
cra, southern cabbage $2@3.25 p cra, 
cauliflower $1@2 p_ bskt, country 
packed celery 15@50c p doz stalks. 
Escarol $2.50@5 p bbl, egg plant $3 
@5 p bx, kale 75c@$1 p bbl, south- 
ern lettuce $1@2.50 p bskt, leeks $2@ 
8 p 100 behs, okra $1.50@3 p carrier, 
oyster plant $3@5 p 100 bchs, pep- 
pers $1.25@2 p carrier, peas $2@3.50 
p. bskt, parsnips $1.25@1.50 p bbl, N 
C early parsley $2c 2.50 p bble, ro- 
maine $1@1.25 p bskt, radishes $1@ 
behs, 
scallions $11.50 p 100 bchs, Fla wax 
beans $1.50@8 p bskt, beans do. Spin- 
ach $1@1.75 p bbl, Hubbard squash 
$1@1.50, rutabaga turnips 75c@$1, 
southern tomatoes $1@2 p carrier, 
water cress $1.25@2.25 p 100 bchs, 
hothouse radishes-1.50@2 p 100 bchs, 
tomatoes 6@15c p Ib. 

Price for canning peas is $2.45 p 100 
lbs shelled.—[S. & N. Co, Chillicothe, 


| Ohio. 


We are paying farmers $9 p ton for 


| tomatoes for packing season delivery. 
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Stocks of Hops Small 


Cambridge, Md 








Conditions in the hop growing sec- 
tions of N Y state remain unchanged. 
Occasional transactions are reported 
at about the former level of prices. 
Stocks on hand in the state are esti- 
mated at 2000 bales. Throughout the 
country the stocks are believed to be 
very low, amounting to 18,000 bales, 
compared with 48,000 a year ago. 
These figures refer to hops in grow- 
ers’ hands and include 4000 bales of 
Ore, 11.000 of Cal, and 100 in Wash. 

Acreage of old yards will be de- 
creased possibly 10%. There will be 
a slight increase in the acreage of 
young plants. There wouid have 
been no increase had not the pros- 


pects steadily 
winter. 


improved during the 
\ Now that dealers are freely 
offering to make contracts for-a term 
of years at 15 c p Ib, growers are 


much encouraged. The increase in 
young plants set out may be even 
greater than is apparent this early 
= as season.—[D. L. R.,. Cobleskill, 


At Otsego, sales are reported at 12 
c p Ib and it is estimated that there 
are less than 175 bales in growers’ 
hands in that county. 

Many contracts for 1909 crops ot 
hops have been made in the vicinity 
of Watertown at l5c. 

Sales reported at Cobleskill, N y 
include “86 pales, account of T. FE 
Dornet, 133 for S. S. Steiner, making 
&@ total of 169 deliveries for the week. 

Oregon reports a rather quiet hop 
market, but a few contracts were re- 
cently made in the Willamette valley. 
The total amount under contract in 
Pope Co sinch Jan 1 foot up to aboy: 

000 Ibs. Prices range around 108, 
9¢ on one-year contracts, while 10% 
@10%c are the figures for three-year 
contracts. 

In the Yakima valley sales are re- 
ported at 9c p Ib. It is said that 500 
bales of 1908 crop remain.in growers’ 
hands, and contracts are being made 
for 1909 Yakimas at 10c. 

At New York, market is very dull. 
York state hops, 1908 crop, are quoted 
at 13@15c p Ib for choice, and 11@ 
12c for good to fair; 1907 crop prime 
to choice 5@6c, common to fair 3 @4c, 
prime Pacific coast hops, 1908 crop. 9 
@1le, common to fair 7@8c, 1907 
crop prime to choice 5@6c, German 
hops 23c. Pacific coast hops are 
quoted in LondonL at $14@14.58 p 
112 Ibs. o 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the market is in a 
demoralized condition owing to the 
changes in contracts on April 1. On 
that date the new rate 6f 3%c p at 
set by the N Y. exchange went into 
effect and the ‘market was so seri- 
ously overstocked by April 3 that it 
seemed probable that a special meet- 
ing of the exchange would be held 
the middle of this week. to. take ac- 
tion in a proposition to further cut 
the price. The proximity of the 
Jewish holidays with the accompany- 
ing reduction in demand has a bear- 
ing on the plan to hold another 
meeting within so short a time of the 
monthly meeting. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week end April 3 were: 








MILK CREAM 
ee ceocteseccese 40800 1,58 
Susquehanna ..... ee A 221 
West Shore ......-. es 16,133 468 
Lackawanna .......ee. 45,300 1,320 
New York Central (long 
BIER. noite o\s'.c ae wake 49,000 1,600 
New York Central 
CHERPIONE) 5 500 0decet 11,050 850 
MBAS. 555 cent so coe . 89,253 2,062 
Lehigh Valley ....... - 24,707 987 
Homer Ramsdell line. 2,200 120 
New Haven ....... coe 18,956 169 
Other sources ..... vee 1,600 27% 
Weta 5520. poeta 256,842 9,975 





At Cincinnati, wheat firm, hay firm, 
feeds steady, butter steady, cheese 
firm, eggs active, poultry easy. Wheat 
$1.35 p bu, corn 69@70e, oats 55 @<ve, 
rye 82c, timothy hay 13@13.25 p ton, 
clover 10,50@11, rye straw 8@8.5), 
bran 25.50@26, middlings 26.50@21, 
navy beans 2.30@2.40 p bu, cmy but- 
ter 30@32c p lb, dairy 19@22c, cheese 
14@16c, eggs 18@20e¢ p doz, live fowls 
13c p 1b,-turkeys 16c, apples 6@6.25 p 
bbl, potatoes 95@97c p bu; sweets 4.29 
@4.50 p bbl, onions 1 p bu, lettuce 
1.50@2.50 p hamper, rhubarb (Uc PD 
doz, tomatoes 2@2.25 p cra, cabbage 
2.50, radishes 30@35c p. doz. 


At Columbus, very little wheat be- 


ing marketed, poultry quiet, potatoes 
active. The market in general shows 
more activity than at any previous 


time this season. Wheat $1.25 p bu 
corn 70@75c, oats 55@58c, rye ‘70e, 
bran $26 p ton, middlings 76@- 
timothy hay 10@11, oat straw 5.59, 


rye straw 6, beef steers 4@5%c pb 
veal calves 5@6%c, fat hogs 5@'% 
sheep 4@5%c, milch cows 25@50 e% 
Washed wool 35@38c’p Ib,. cmy butter 


81@32c, dairy 17@25c. cheese 16 
17c, fresh eggs 18c p doz, live tows 
12c p 1b, ‘turkeys 18@20c, ress 


fowls 18c, turkeys 19@2Ic. 
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YOUR OWN fy & ae ES 


Profits at Home. We'll Show Yar” 
Keep NERS SUPPLY CO. DETROIT. Mich 


FOR SALE: 
Ea 
Any kind, and quantity, Write for catalogue 
and free bulletin “No. 61. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 





COW PEAS and 


Hickory, N. C. 





Monarclt 






‘der Pre 

Cider Press 
Great strength and ca- 
, Pacity: all sizes; also 


gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 


ers. Catalog free, 
Wonarc”. Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 


PLAN ; S rite for catalog of 
“Business Plants” for the 


man that plants for profit. Gay M. Hutien, Conyngham, Pa 


OosGOoOOoOD 


Pitless >i] SCALE 


Iudispensable on every farm; 
| saves the time end you 
% wouldspend on a public aod 
assures perfect accuracy al- 
5 Priced withta 
ood Sona life- 





Strong transplanted 
Plants wintered in spe- 
Baily constructed green- 
houses, will mature 
earlier than any other 
plants. All kinds of trans. 
ro vegetable plants. 
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Ladders, Veneers 
and Boxes 


Wholesale and 
Retall 


. BACON & CO. 


Appleton, N. Y. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


ng INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
y 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
e in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 
rom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


about Paint and Painting for Durability. 








By 1 
oat | 


d wt i tr yuble and expense caueed by paints 
: ig and pe sling Valuable information 
Tee vith Sample “O lor Cards, Write me. DO 
iT} | can save you money. 

0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., — N.Y. 


PL ANT CORN 


Peas, Beans, Beets, 
Buckwheat, etc. 









Plan: 
and 
Fer. 
thlizs 
at 
Same 
Time 
_“KING SN FIELD’ 
CORN FIELD” 
t rows and plants in drills or hills 4 1-2: 
1 72 inches apart. Corn and any 
1 at same tin ne Jistributes all com- 
rtilizers, wet, dry, lumpy, etc., 25 to 
acre A gre eat labor and time saver. 


t. Full guaraptee. Write for free book, 


Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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SOY BEANS, | 


sawmills, teres. 


FARMERS? 
EE gee 


{From Page 482.] 

tant business interests that constitute 
the clientele of banks under their 
management. Most city banks now 
pay interest on a large proportion of 
the deposits. These deposits neces- 
sarily must be loaned very closely, in 
order that they can be made to pay 
their way, but all the while they must 
be so placed that in case of emer- 
gency they will become immediately 
available in emergencies that may 
happen without a moment’s notice. 
Hence banks need a large fund in the 
form of call loans, secured by first- 
class collateral that can. be realized 
on at any time. 


If bankers had no prospective im- | 


perative and extraordinary démands 


| upon their resources which may likely 


| dealing more largely 


| thing altogether. 


tax their assets to the limit of safe 
business, they could and would adopt 
the safer and more profitable plan of 


loans. But farmers, as a rule, do not 
have negotiable collateral that can 
be realized on in a day. Their class 
of loans in the long run is considered 
the very best, provided the loaner is 


certain he will not be pressed for the | 


cash before the end of the more or 
less long period for which the farmer 
usually borrows. 

The average national banker, with 
a large commercial constituency, has 
his troubles and the farmers should 
not envy him his avocation. The de- 


mands of his patrons and the restric- | 


tive exactions of the government tend 
to keep him in pretty hot water a 
good part of-the time. While he ad- 
mits he would sleep better if his de- 
posits were out in slow, sturdy farmer 
hands at a reasonable rate of interest, 
yet by reason of the conditions of 
modern business the thing is impos- 
sible. A good, substantial farmer’s 
note is regarded as a better dividend 
payer than most of the substantial 
type of bonds, even by the city bank- 
er. But the latter must have a con- 
siderable part of his surplus invested 
in negotiable paper that can be real- 
ized on, without notice, against emer- 
gencies. He would rather have a 
vault full of good 6% notes than 4% 
bonds, but he can’t risk the long time 
in slow assets on any considerable 
amount of his bills receivable. Even 
a bank is limited in resources, and 
whether large or small it cannot af- 
ford to carry idle capital in its vaults 
awaiting an emergency, because that 
idle money constitutes a drain on the 
earnings of the institution. 

The private bank is a different 
Such an institution 
may make a specialty of farm loans, 
take mortgages, extend long time and 
do business just as a private individ- 
ual, and not become complicated with 
current commercial affairs. The na- 
tional bank cannot take mortgages, 
hence its work is always at a disad- 
vatage with regard to the former 
class of loans. I have long felt that in 
so far as the general farmer’s inter- 
ests go thé private bank is more in 
harmony with his needs 
national bank. 


It’s Up to the Banks 


I am in hearty sympathy with your 
views and wish all success for the 
movemeat for better banking facili- 
ties for farmers.—[W. A. Amoss, Di- 
rector Maryland Farmers’ Institute. 








I hearily approve and believe that 
the grange bank movement in Penn- 
sylvania is destined to bring about 


such an evolution in banking as wi 
cause the farmer to realize the dis- 
crimination which he has been labor- 
ing under in the financial world; and 
to establish for himself and fellows 
his own banks.—[W. F. Hill, Second 
Vice-President Farmers & Mechanics 
Bankers’ Association. 

I am greatly interested in American 
Agriculturist’s editorial on the dis- 
crimination against farmers by na- 
tional banks. While there is no se- 
rious cause of complaint in Delaware, 
it is certainly true that banks can 
well afford to loan money to farmers, 
especially for the purpose of enabling 
the farmer to pay cash for fertilizers, 
farm implements and other necessary 
articles. Cash payment for all these 
goods would ‘be a great benefit, not 
only to the farmers themselves, but | 
to the agricultural trade.—[{Wesley | 
Webb, Secretary Delaware Board of; 


| Agriculture, 


in agricultural | 


than the | 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEM 









- ers "t trough abe Hot molten pare zine that " 

‘hale weight a ot the tence fortis reason it Is absolutely iy vel peeet! = 
vanised” jo only, wiped with a very thin coating which will not 

amount to 212 bent of the ight of wire. 

Cable Wire Fence wi Ba od kane ur $0 six times os long because it haa sroterten ot 


Makes an indestructible fence for 
farm, railroads, ranches and parks 


On account of the heavy coat of zine, it is stronger and longer 
fence. Easy of erection,—by one man if’ ni necessary, —requiri iring fewer posts that mas 
Saag Sermae of fencing. g.."No expensive tools req a and 4 
venient, com Mindion af 18.0 100 p ot pounds each 
rod. A few or many strands tam be put up as required. 
These advantages alone should appeal to you, but also remember that Truss & 
Cable Wire Fence costs no more more than ordinary wire fencing that is sure to rust ous 
fact when next you buy and 


in a very few years. 
ask dealer for Truss & Cable Wire 
Hting = supply you, write to us direct for 


Fence. mit he conn Catalogue A—absolutely freo— 
: y 
When ease mention your dealer’s amame. 
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WRIGHT WIRE co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
- NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 

















BETTER THAN FIRS. 


There are, what the rubber boot maker calis, ‘firsts and seconds. ** Formerly, 
"i>. * ‘firsts’ were the best that could be made, and * were ““firsts’* 


— flaws in them. Nowadays, ‘'firsts’’ only mean, best work manship— 


: pe ee, “BUFFALO } ¥ 


WE 7o0 all he knows about these rubber 
. 


» WALKER & CO., 77-83 So. Peer! Si. Bufialo, N. ¥. 








tion Blank and “ 
I, RAILWAY ©. L. Bo. 


Wanted: Y men to prepare for positions 
on the new Railways as Motormen and 
Conductors. Hundreds of new lines under con- 
struction. of new positi opening up. 
Experience = Write us for Applica- 
new Traction lines. Free. 
76. Indianapolis, Ind. 


'FIX YOUR ROOF 


Se Per Square. a4" = will —— to pat roe. ue, 


leaky. 
tron, steel, paper, fe)t, avel” or bin le gle roof ts in 
fect ‘a and keep it in perfect condition mer 














—99 Yn % Pure— 


pRiaa ingot Iron Boothe | 


‘| Guaranteed For 30 Years 


The Only Guaranteed 
market. 
remarkable tests. A way out of your roof troubies, 


THE AMERICAN TRON ROOFING CO., Dept. E, ELYRIA, ONID 


Se per square ia vere 
Roof Preserver, anqiees old 
}~ A roofs new. nm guaren- 
teed or money refunded. Our free 


Root- Fix: book tells ali about it. Write for it today 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 11, Elyria, Obie 





Without Painting 
Metal Roofing ever put on the 
Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
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Empire Farmers Handy Wagon 
with Good-Roads Steel Wheels 





lutely successful 
single strand barb wire ever made. 








for you to load; the wide 
tires make it easy i ie A horses to draw. We Barbs not slip. It has been tested in every 
make Steel‘ Wheels to fit anysxle. Tires any conceivable way, satisfied every user, will sat- 
width, plain or grooved. They make old wagons isfy YOU, and save you money. Write for 
new. Send postal card for Tiki Wheel and 
Wagon Book—* “tioed-Roads’ Steel Wheels Hake prices. 


DeKalb Fence Co., DeKalb, it, 


agon 
Ali Koads Good,” - Co. 
Sapo Gite- Cons Gueney ae. So’western Office and Warehouse. Kansas City, Mo. 


Box 24 











FENCE ar PANIC PRICES _ 








The Cycione Cataleg 
i purchased raw material cheap garing the of Fences and Gates 
| pA eg you get the saving. ese low prices full of good 
| won't last long. Write at ante Ot eae is oun waco tines 
| and prices. & ence &- Ohne toons trees, aman 
| Department A _Cleveland, Oh roterorora and shrubs. Let us 
Side npeinrientitinene on mail you one, 

CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 





at LAW| FENCE = ABSBE. 66th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fence; 16efor 
“inch; 23 1-Ze 
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A Mutual Lesson 


By Mary A. P. Stansbury 


sengers and luggage lumbered 


Te heavy barge laden with pas- 
up to the door of the rambling 


seaside hotel. Its tri-daily arrival 
from the railway station four miles 
.away was one of the small excite- 
ments of the place. Sometimes guests 
already established would welcome 
friends of previous seasons, and 
among the stranger comers there 


were sufficiently pleasant social possi- 
bilities to warrant the ripple of inter- 
est wont to stir the groups upon the 
piazza. 

A young girl in a. white cap and 
apron stepped to the window of a 
second-story room which she had 
“been engaged in putting to rights, just 
as a clear, musical voice floated up 
from below: 

“O mother, it is all exactly like the 
picture—the bay, the rocks, the open 
sea, and the dear, quaint old house. [ 
know we shall love it.” 

Something like a gasp escaped 
the lips of girl at the win- 
dow. She leaned forward with 
one keen, startled look, and 
then shrank back out of view as 
if trembling with fright, while her 
feather duster fell unnoticed to the 
floor. 

“Helen Vane!” came in a. breath- 
less whisper from her lips. “Who 
could ever have expected to see her 
here?” 

There was a noise of footsteps as- 
cending the stairs, the froufrou of 
silken skirts, and the obsequious tones 
of the steward. 

“There are the rooms reserved for 
you, Mrs Vane—No 26 with the dress- 
ing room beyond, and No 28 for the 
young lady. You will notice the fa- 
vorable location, opening on the bal- 
cony, with the sunny, morning expo- 
sure and the magnificent water view. 
J trust you will both be pleased. Pray 
ring for anything you may require.” 

“Nos 26 and 28!” said the little 
maid to herself. “On my corridor! I 
shall have to do up their rooms every 
day myself!” 

She dropped into a chair and 
leaned her flushed cheeks upon her 
hands for a few silent moments, Then 
suddenly lifting her head with a new 
look upon her face, she said: 

“It is honest work. The only shame 
is to be ashamed of it!” 

The chambermaid’s bell tinkled in 
the passage, the indicator pointing to 
No 28. Without an instant’s hesite- 
tion the young girl crossed the hall 
and knocked at the closed door. The 
new occupant opened it, but her half- 
spoken request died on her lips. She 
started for a moment and then threw 
her arms around the maid’s neck. 

“Anita Grey! How glad I am! I 


never dreamed you were staying 
here!” 
“But I’m not staying—exactly— 


that is’—she pointed to her cap—‘“I 
am working here!” 

The one pair of brown eyes met the 
other bravely. Helen’s lovely face 
grew suddenly grave. “Come _ in, 
Nita,” she said, and, when the door 
was shut, “now tell me all about it.” 

“There isn’t very much to tell, 
Helen, only father has had losses. It 
would be impossible for him to send 
me back to school next year. My 
Aunt Harriet at Deewood wrote that 
she would help me if I would help 
myself. That is what I am trying to 
do—to help myself.” 

Helen’s arms were around her 
again. “You dear, brave child!” ; 

“No, I haven’t been brave at all. I 


“thought I should meet nobody whom 


I knew. When I saw you getting out 
of the coach, I was afraid—” 

“Of me?” 

“Of yous because of what you might 











think, of because I was 
ashamed.” 

“And now—are you still afraid?” 

“Not of you, Helen!” Sudden tears 
sprang to her eyes. 

“Just what is your work, Nita?” 

“I make the beds and do all the 
rooms on this corridor.’” 

“And after that, is your time your 
own?” 

“Yes, but I can never finish. until 
later. I seldom get out before even- 
ing.” 

“All this beauty and no chance to 
enjoy it! 3ut we shall change all 
that.” 

“What do you mean, Helen?” 

“I’m going to help you with your 
work. Then you can finish in half 
the time.” 

“You.” 

“I!” mimicked Helen. “Don’t you 
believe me competent?” Her eyes 
were dancing. 

“You can’t mean it, Helen! What 
would your mother—what would ev- 
erybody say ?’’ 

“I think I can guess what mamma 
would say,” with a little smile, tender 
and proud, “and as for ‘everybody,’ 
I’m afraid I don’t care.” 

“But it is utterly impossible. I could 
never allow it.” 

“Maids have not the authority to 
choose their colleagues.” Then with 
a sudden sobering—‘‘Listen, Nita! My 
one regret at coming here was that I 
expected to see only strangers. Now 
I find my dear schoolmate. _ Is it any 
wonder that I want something of hér 
to myself. But, if you would rather 
it were give and take, you shall help 
me in return. You know how difficult 
mathematics has always been for me. 
I’m ashamed to confess it, but I am 
conditioned in geometry. And you— 
clever child—know your Euclid from 
cover to cover. Don’t you see? Beds 
and brooms and dusters of mornings, 
and of afternoons rambles along 
shores and geometry books in cozy 
rock-niches with the spray breaking 
at one’s feet! The two equal each 
other.” 

It was a nine days’ wonder to the 
guests of the Prospect Point hotel, to 
have their pillows plumped and their 
blankets and counterpanes smoothed 
by the fair hands of the young heir- 
ess of the Vane thousands. But no 
working or ill-natured comment could 
long endure the atmosphere which 
radiated from the happy faces -of the 
two girls who went their rounds to- 


myself 


gether. By mid-afternoon they were 
away, wandering along the smooth 
beach, watching the charge of the 


breaking surf, exploring the glisten- 
ing sands at lowtid®,- sitting on moss- 
grown banks in the cathedral woods, 
climbing winding paths along slopes 
fragrant with juniper, bayberry and 
wild roses, camping with books, cush- 
ions and umbrellas in suquested nooks 
of the gray rocks where the tides 
boomed below them and the curling 
green of the sea stretched away—to 
Spain! 

The beautiful month came to an 
end as all such beautiful things must 
do. The Vanes were to leave on the 
morrow and Helen and Anita were 
enjoying their last evening together. 
A full moon rode high in the sky and 
in the broad track of light a little 
boat lay rocking from which. the 
sound of singing floated inshore with 
magical sweetness. 

“Helen,” said Anita, “I can never 
thank you. You have made out of 
what seemed a very hard thing to 
bear, one of the loveliest experiences 
of all my life.” 

“Dear Nita,” was the answer, “TI 
have had good times always, but this 
has been of all others my very hap- 
piest month. I am going back to pass 
my examinations, but I have learned 
more than geometry—the sweetness 
of the play that follows work. If I 
have done anything for you, you have 
returned it twice over. I feel so well, 
so strong, so glad to be alive! This 


has been a little journey by the path 
of make-believe into the land where 
dreams come true!” 


Letters to My Brother 


BY A SISTER 





V—HABITS AND COMPANIONS 

[We invite our Tablers and those parents who 
have not yet sat. in our home circle, as well as our 
boys, to read the sane, helpfui letters of which 
this is the fifth, written by a young matron to 
her younger brother about to venture into. the 
world. There is no mawkish sentimentality. They 
do not preach. They are just results drawn from 
experience in life, aud put forth to point the way. 
We invite discussion and criticism.—The Editor. ] 
My Dear Brother: 

I appreciate very deeply the good- 
natured way in which you are taking 
these little sermons of mine. But. I 
beg you to be patient with me yet a 
little longer. As you get out into 
the world of men, you will become 
accustomed to many things which 
heretofore have shocked or puzzled 
your sense of right and wrong. But 
there is a difference between acknowl- 
edging and countenancing evil. 


The Habit of Health 


I think one of the surest safeguards 
against pernicious habits is the habit 
of health. This, with a young man of 
your physique, is nothing more nor 
less than the habit of eating, sleeping 
and taking exercise, regularly and 
rationally. It is unwise to deprive 
yourself of sleep, merely because you 
wish to accomplish a little more, and 
think you can stand the strain. Sooner 
or later nature will demand her price. 

Don’t live on breakfast foods only 
because they are advertised as healthy. 
Don’t cling to a heavy meat diet, 
avoiding cereals simply because they 
are a fad. Let neither custom nor 
prejudice govern your diet, but rather 
the needs of your system, and have 
respect enough for your digestion to 
eat slowly. Take frequent, vigorous 
exercise, but don’t go to the point of 
exhaustion. You have common sense; 
use it. Some people would scorn to 
waste money or food, but leave their 
common sense upon the shelf until it 
is rusted past use. 

Having thus established for yourself 
a healthy routine in your daily-goings 
and comings, you are ina position to 
ignore what to many young men are 
temptations. Your body is well fed 
and properly refreshed, your nerves 
not in evidence at all. In short, you 
have no physical need unfulfilled, 
and your system does not need a 
stimulant. Tobacco and lHquor.are en- 
tirely superfluous to your physical well- 
being, and you have no reason to re- 
sort to them. 

If, however, these things appeal to 
you as temptations, shun them as you 
would shun fire and poison. You are 
@man. You have a man’s work in 
the world, but you cannot do it with 
hands trembling and brain befuddled. 
You have ambitions and aspirations, 
dreams of happiness and home com- 
fort. You can neither ornament nor 
enjoy your position in life if your 
manhood is scarred by indulgence. 
You cannot more quickly wreck a 
home than by dragging into it the 
stuff that has cursed every home it 
has entered. I beg of you to so set 
your face against every vice of the day 
that nothing can turn you. Perhaps 
you think me extreme in denouncing 
tobacco, but if I were to go into sta- 
tistics I could prove to you that it is 
making of American men a nation of 
neurotics, and predisposing the com- 
ing generation to ill health, idiocy and 
crime. 

Insignificant Habits a Menace 

Let me warn you against some of 
the little, insignificant habits which 
are so easily overlooked in the form- 
ing, and yet mar an otherwise fine 
character. The habit of extravagant 
speech occurs to me. Especially in 
business you will find this habit limits 
your usefulness and hampers your 


q 





Ot s<R teat 
ambitions. Business men do not place 
important commissions in the hands 
of people whose statements cannot be 
depended upon, and the social world 
soon wearies of this characteristic. 
The man of few words and accurate 
statements is the man who commands 
respectful attention. 

I am sure you will have the good 
sense to avoid profanity and vulgarity. 
Nothing shows so clearly the coarse 
fiber of a character. To say the least 
they are unnecessary, and the effect 
of example is far-reaching. Keep 
your lips clean for the sake of your 
own manhood, even if you do not yet 
realize your responsibility to your 
fellowmen. 

Then there is the habit of discussing 
the character or achievements of oth- 
ers to their detriment. I never could 
see any advantage or satisfaction to 
be dérived from maligning or defam- 
ing the character of others. Even the 
lightest word will often be miscon- 
strued by your hearers, and gain vol- 
ume, as well as enmity, in being ban- 
died from tongue to tongue. 


Choice of Companions 


That you may be free of all taint 
of evil, I would have you choose for 
your companions young men who hold 
high ideals of life, whose own habits 
are irreproachable, and who respect 
themselves and command the respect 
of the community. If you _ choose 
your intimates only on long ac- 
quaintance you will learn their real 
worth and be able to choose wisely. 

I think the most useful friend you 
can find, even though he may never 
give you material aid, is a man of con- 
genial tastes and mature years. Even 
with a man of advanced age, if he be 
optimistic in temperament, you will 
find much in common, and learn from 
his viewpoint to estimate the things 
of life at more nearly their true value. 

I believe that any man can find up- 
lifting companionship in dumb ani- 
mals. Indeed, the man who is not 
the friend of his horse and dog seems 
to me a little less than a man. 

Then, one of the most beautiful 
things in a man’s character is a fond- 
ness for children. If this is not natu- 
ral to you, I hope you will cultivate 
it. Children look on life with such 
fresh, clean hearts. They often read 
its hidden meanings more truly than 
we do ourselves, for to them each bird 
and flower and pebble is a companion, 
with a language and personality of its 
own. : 

In looking about for companionship 
do not neglect the companions of your 
childhood—your father and mother. 
You have come to an age where you 
can be useful to them in more than 
material ways. In the press of other 
cares they have not been able to keep 
up with the news of the day, which 
comes to you with such fresh interest. 


Although he may not acknowledge the 


fact, Father will, take great pride Im 
your progress in life, and hold —_ 
things at your estimate. Mother }s 

woman, although she is no — 
young, and she delights with all = 
woman’s heart in your strength pee 
manliness. Your success will be aor 
crown of rejoicing, and your re 


attention to her the jewels in 
crown. pe 
Above all, don’t mingle with s r A 
corner loafers. Your life is_given mn 
you for a definite purpose. Your por 
tastes determine how that Dury 
shall be worked out, but whatev er 


you 
é hatever the goal yo 
road you travel, w 3 ce eet fr 


reach, you rob the wor aS ae 
rightfully demands of you if = - 
to accomplish that purpose higher 
lifting of those about you to “ ilse of 


plane of thought, a nobler imp 
ery can stand still. If right © 
held supreme, it will gather to it 
strength and impetus, forge onware, 
ever upward and onward. If wrong 
is harbored in some @im corner it 


“oy 
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reach out and touch with blighting 
finger every good impulse, every noble 
ambition, and the whole character 
will become a thing of darkness, 
rather than light. 

If you, alone, were the sufferer, the 
responsibility would not be so great. 
But to say nothing of your immediate 
influence among men, and the hopes 
of your parents and friends, there are 
the beings to whom, in the yéars to 
come, you may give life. Life, with ail 
its possibilities for joy and sorrow, is 
a tremendous thing, and if you place 
upon those souls the handicap of 


tainted blood, you have done a fearful 
deed. 

Whether you meet this matter 
squarely, Or ignore it and shirk your 
responsibility for the sake of in- 


you will see the time when 
life of your youth will be 
proclaimed to all the world. I never 
realized this truth so keenly as one 
time when I saw a thoughtful woman 
looking at a family of charming chil- 


dulgence, 
the inner 





dre! 

“They have the clear eyes,” she 
said, “which show the good habits of 
the father.” 

The law of retribution for sin is as 
old as history; and for sins against 
nature no savior has been given. I 
beg you to consider the future seri- 
ously, to make light of nothing, and 
live up to your best convictions. 

Sincerely, as ever, 

Your affectionate sister, 
Ottalie. 
° * 
An Easter in Memoriam 
BY JAMES L. ELDERDICE 
Again, O loved ones, Easter lilies bloom, 
And while God’s saints their risen 
Lord adore 

Once dead, but now alive forevermore, 

My questioning thoughts go forth to 
those for whom 
illimitable hights of heaven loom; 


e they are dwelling on that thither 
shore, 

The strange beyond seems strange and 
vague no more, 








But ill its scenes familiar forms 
assume, 

Let ytless lilies rare their fragrance 
shed, 

Glad bells ring out Christ’s triumph 

o’er fhe tomb, 
Ch chant, “The Lord is risen, as He 
aid, 

And heaven’s light has scattered 

earth’s deep gloom”’— 
Memories of the living, not the dead, 
T all shall be, songs, chimes and 
flowers’ perfume. 
- . 
Moving on Short Notice 

I ; lying on the floor of an old 
col loghouse one summer day, 
near big, open fireplace, when I 
hear 1 peculiar, frightened squeak, 
says a writer in St Nicholas. I got up 
to what looked like a huge mouse 
moving at a very rapid walk across 
the 1 m 
» When I got a closer look IT saw that 
it was a mother mouse moving her 
wh family. At least, I hope there 
was none left behind, for very soon a 
sma nake, but large enough to put 
into a panic the mother of four less 
tha half-grown children, came 
thr the empty fireplace, and af- 
ter little fugitive. 

TI other mouse had two in her 

mouth, and fastened to either side of 
her, apparently holding on with their 
mou and for “dear life,” were the 
the vo 

“Th lled the snake, and watched the 
Moy family disappear through a 
hole the corner. 

Ido not know whether they re- 
turned after a while, or whether the 
fathe ouse put up a “To Let” sign, 
and j d them in a foreign country; 
bet I do know that I saved a happy 
ami 








uv nocens 


Chicken Hearted 


peuittle Ducks: “Yeh, fraidcat, dast 


Jump off!” 
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By Mary Morrison 


S yo’ fotched in all 
de aigs, honey?” 
Mammy Dinah 
stood in the door 
and waited for 
George Washington, 
who was bringing 
in a basket of newly 
laid eggs from the 
little brown barn. “Yaas, Ise fotched 
"em," George Washington said, hand- 
ing his mother the basket. 

“Seems lak dey ain’t all heah. Yo’ 
sa’tin sho’ yo’ ain’t done hid a lot out 
in de barn,” she asked, looking in- 
quiringly into the basket and then up 
at George Washington, who stared 
back at her unflinchingly. 

“Yaas I is: I ain’t hid none of ’em 
hones’ I ain’t,”” he protested. 

“Ise gib yo’ all I kin *ford to now 
for de aig rollin’ an’ I’d hate to think 
my little boy what I named for de 
great Gen'ral Washington ‘ould. tell 
he mammy a lie,” she said. 

“T.ain’t tole no lie, mammy. I ain’t 
hid none of ’em away. Why, yo’ done 
gib me mor’n any of ’em ‘ll hab, I 
know, an’ dese yer red hen aigs is 
mighty hard, too; dey’ll bus’ any ole 
white hen aig, sho’s \yo’ born, an’ I'll 
fotch home a whole basket full,. 
*nough to las’ a week, see if I don’t,” 
he bragged, boastfully. Mammy 
Dinah went back into the house with 
a doubtful expression of countenance. 
George Washington might be telling 
the truth. She hoped he was, but she 
felt doubtful someway. 

Out behind the house George Wash- 
ington sat and dug his black toes into 
the sand reflectively. He hadn’t told 
any lie, he tried to assure himself. He 
had not hid any away, but he had not 
deemed it necessary to tel] his mother 
about the six red hen’s eggs he had 
traded to old Uncle Judson for a 
guinea hen’s egg, which was this very 
moment reposing in his pocket. With 
that he meant to win every egg that 
came rolling down the-hill, and nobody 
could break it, except they used a 
cobblestone. : 

No hen’s egg could oppose any sort 
of defense against a guinea hen’s egg, 
and if he colored it a deep blue ‘no- 
body would know. He meant to try 
and find a piece of mammy’s new blue 
calico dress to boil it in when he*got 
an opportunity. Of course, it wouldn’t 
do to put it in with the other eggs and 
let mammy color it for him, as she 
was going to do the rest. She would 
be sure to know. It was hard to fool 
mammy, but after it was colored no- 
body would know but him. 

The opportunity came sooner than 
he expected. Mammy came out 
dressed up in the new blue calico 
dress presently, with a great white 
apron that reached quite to the bot- 
tom of her dress, and was tied at the 
back of her waist in a big double bow 
that stood out stiff with starch. 
George Washington regarded her ad- 
miringly. His mammy always looked 
nice. She spied him out behind the 





house. 
“Heah yo’, George Washin’ton! I 
want yo’ to min’ de baby fo’ an hour 


whilst I go ober to Miss Mortonses an’ 
he’p Miss Lou get ready fo’ Waster 
Sunday. Min’ now, an’ don’t let him 
hurt hisself no way. Maybe Miss Mor- 
ton’ll sen’ yo’ ober some right pretty 
aigs colored wif dese heah dyes like 
what she colors hern wif, if yo’se stay 
in de house an’ mine de baby right 
good,” she said, smilingly. 

“Co’se I will, mammy. I like to 
min’ de baby, I does.” George Wash- 
ington scrambled up with alacrity. 
This was just the chance he was look- 
ing for. 

“Yo’se a pretty go0d boy mos’ 
times,” his mother said, with an ap- 
preciative pat. 

George Washington winced a little 
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at this praise in remembrance of what 
he meant to do, but it did not deter, 
him from making a vigorous search 
among the contents of his mother’s 
scrapbags for a piece of the coveted 
blue calico. It was not such an easy 
matter, however, to fasten it securely 
about the guinea egg, and he had an 
opportunity to test. the thickness of 
the shell several times before he had 
it safely boiling in his mother’s 
‘iron pot. 

“Worth more than a dozen hen 
aigs,”” he thought, proudly, when at 
last he took it off the fire and untied 
the piece of blue calico. It was a 


beautiful dark indigo blue, and all 
tell-tale specks were entirely ob-« 
literated. 

“It ain’t no guinea aig now. It’s 


jus’ a hen-aig, but it'll bus’ any ole 
hen aig what comes foolin’ roun’ jus’ 
the same,”’ George Washington solilo- 
quized, exultantly. He had just tucked 
it back into his pocket again when 
his mother came hurriedly back into 
the house. 

“Oh, yo’se heah, George Washing- 
ton. Ise feared yo’ done gone off wid 
dem ‘no count Adamses boys again an’ 
lef’ de baby, but heah yo’ is, lak a 
good boy, an’ now yo’se gwine hab a 
treat sho’. Miss Lou done want yo’ to 
tote all her raft ob Easter lilies ober 
to de church an’ he’p her sot ‘em 
’roun’ where she want ’em put, an’ 
nen yo’ can see all de fixin’s an’ pic- 
tures an’ things in de white folkes 
church an’ heah ’em singin’ ober de 
pieces what dey gwine to sing tomor- 
row on Easter Sunday. It’s mighty 
gran’ I ’spec’, wid de big orgin rollin’ 
and de folks all singin’ Hallelooy ar. I 
wish Ise gwfne wid yo’, but ne’ min’. 
Yo’se been a good boy an’ yo’se airnt 
it, honey. Wash up yo’ face an’ han’s 
now an’ hurry long foh Miss Lou done 
git tired waitin’ an’ git some oder boy 
to tote ’em fer her,” Mammy said, 
helping him into a freshly starched 
waist. 

When George Washington saw the 
rows of pots filled with the clustering 
stalks of pure white lilies, he stood 
speechless. He had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful before, and Miss 
Lou told him they had bloomed on 
purpose for Easter to show the world 
that, as they had come up out of the 
damp, dark earth, so Christ had risen 
from the dark and damp of the tomb 
into the glory and brightness of 
heaven, and to tell us that where he 


led the way we may not fear to 
follow. 
It was a wonderful story, and 


George Washington had never heard 
it_ before in just those beautiful words, 
and he carried each pot entrusted to 
his @are carefully and reverently up to 
the church and helped Miss Lou to 
set them where their pure beauty 
would be most striking and effective. 

George Washington had never 
thought of Easter in this way before. 
To him it had always been a _ time 
when he could eat all the eggs he 
could manage to win from the other 
boys and girls in the annual egg roll- 
ing. But now it took on a new and 
beautiful meaning, and he stood spell- 
bound and listened to the beautiful 
Easter anthem. He could not under- 
stand it all, but the sweetness and 
beauty made him feel happy someway. 
He wished the whole world could be 
beautiful like that all the time. Beauty 
appealed to George Washington. 

“Do you like it?” Miss Lou asked, 
presently. He drew a long breath. 

“It’s lak de ‘hallelooyar mornin” 
mammy is always singin’ *bout, where 
ain’t neber nothin’ low down an’ no 
count,” he sail, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, and where nothing mean and 
dishonest and quarrelsome ever comes. 
Isn’t that the way you feel about it? 
You won’t go home to Mammy and 
do anything had tonight because of 
the beautiful lilies and the sweet songs 
you have heard, will you?” George 
Washington hesitated. 

He was miserably conscious of the 
guinea hen’s egg, which had been 
growing heavier and heavier in his 
pocket for some iime. It had suddenly 
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‘—an honest egg winner. 
” thoughtfully. 
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ceased to be a desirable possession, 
and he cast about for some means of 
getting rid of it. before he answered 
Miss Lou, who, he felt-suré,; could look 
down into his heart and see what he 
had been planning to do. Suddenly 





* Swastika Pattern. 
he took it out of his pocket and put 
it into her hand. | 
“Heah, I don’ want it no 
*Tain’t no hones’ hen aig; it’s jus’ a 
* no-count ole guinea hen aig,” he ex- 
. plained shamefacedly, and Miss Lou 


more. 


understood. She had: attended egg 
rollings herself, and the possession of 
an “egg winner” appealed to her still 
, She took it 


“Thank you, George Washington. 
This is the most beautiful thing of 
all,” she said, and George Washing- 
ton’s heart grew suddenly as light as 
his empty pocket. 


Mildred’s Sister Party 


BY MRS H. 0. SANFORD 


ILDRED had been having the 
M measles, and as a result her 
: eyes were weak. The doctor 
had said she must stay in a darkened 
room one whole week. Oh, how long 
that week was to Mildred! 

Thursday her mother told Mildred 
that she might have an Easter party 
a week from that day, if she would be 
real good and not say again: “O 
mamma, what can I do!” or “Mam- 





"ma, will Sunday ever come?” 


Mildred was so delighted with the 
thought of a real party that she be- 
gan at once to plan whom to invite. 
Mamma told her she could have ten 
little friends, five boys and five girls, 
and as Mildred was the last one of all 
her playmates to have the measles 
she could have whom she wanted. 

The party was to be from five to 
eight o’clock, and promptly at the 
hour her little guests arrived... After 
removing their wraps, they were in- 
vited to the sitting room and each 
was given a slip of paper with a num- 
ber on it. ‘‘Now,” said mamma, “num- 
ber one may hunt for a rabbit.” 

Number one immediately looked 
behind the sofa cushion and there 
was a very live-looking rabbit! Num- 
ber two came next and found one 
that was hiding behind a chair. Num- 
ber three found one resting on the 
windowsill behind the lace curtain. 
It took number four a little longer 
to find his rabbit, but at last it was 
found resting quietly behind the 
piano. 

After. all the rabbits had been found 
mamma told them they were to 
march to the dining room for supper 
and to choose their partners’ by 
matching rabbits. Sure enough, that 
was easily done, for around each rab- 
bit’s neck was wa narrow-colored rib- 
bon. There were two red, two blue, 
two white, two yellow, two pink, two 
light green, two lavender and two 
dark green. 

After taking their seats at the table 
each child was asked to place his 
rabbit in front of his plate. Then 
how pretty the table looked, for there 
in the center were two large rabbits, 
father and mother rabbit, and all 
around were ten white rabbits. 

Such a dainty lunch as the children 
enjoyed, sandwiches, rabbit cookies, 
ice cream in colors and small cakes 
covered with cocoanut, chocolate and 
pink frosting. Just as the children 
finished, Mildred’s mamma passed 
small baskets to each child and these 
were filled with what looked like col- 
ored eggs, only very small. 

“We will have another game,” 
mamma, “rolling your eggs.” 

She then brought out a long board 
with a small opening at one end, but 
it had sides to it. She placed it over 
a box and the children were then in- 


said 


vited to roll their eggs on the board, 
trying to get them into the box 
through the opening. All wanted to 
try at once, but mamma said no, the 
one who was number ten in the game 
of hunting rabbits should roll first. 
Ten tried and only succeeded in put- 
ting one egg in the box. Then num- 
ber nine took his turn and-three of 
his eggs disappeared inte the box. 
After him camé number eight, until 
all had tried, mamma meanwhile 
keeping tally, and at the end of the 
game, returned the right number of 
eggs to the different owners who 
placed them in the basket again. 

“Now,” said mamma, “Mildred has 
thought of one more game to play,” 
and she turned out the gas and 
brought in a lamp. Placing it on a 
table, she took & chair between the 
light and the wall. Folding her 
“hands, she raised them, beginning to 
move.the fingers, and there was the 
realest looking rabbit on the wall! 

Soon all the children were trying 
to make rabbits and mamma helped 
a good many to make perfect ones. 
At last even other animals appeared 
and various sounds were heard cug- 
gesting what they were. 


The clock chimed eight and one 
little girl said: “Oh dear! we’ve got 
to go!” And that ended Mildred’s 
Easter party. 

( abelchiashictiiatdesthstana ee 


’ Easter 


* BY ALTHEA MONTGOMERY, AGE 15 
Easter Sunday’s come again, 
Bringing joy, unmixed with pain, 
Telling us of light above, 

And the blessed Savior’s love. 


Let us all then praise his name, 
For he loves us just the same. 
Though like. sparrows we. will fall, 
Our Redeemer loves us ali. 


He was once a little child, 

And though he was’ meek and mild, 
When he grew to manhood’s pride, 
On the cross for us He died. 


Yes, that cross for us He bore 


That we might die in sin no more, 
For we're told in words so sweet, 
Christ, our Saviour, loves the Meek. 


Crocheted Insertions 
BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 


é y HE insertions illustrated below 
are very simple to make, as the 
patterns are mechanical and 
repeated for as great a length 

The swastika pattern is 

d c being employed 





can be 
as desired, 
worked as follows, 
*hroughout: 
Swastika Pattern 
Ch 88, d_c.in 5th st from. hook, * 
ch 2, skip 2 st, d ec in next st, repeat 
from * 10 times, ch 4, turn 





Greek Key Pattern 
2d row—D ec, ch 2, d cin each of next 


4 st, ch 2, d ec, ch 2, d c in each of 
next 13 st, (ch 2, d c in d c), twice, ch 
4, turn. 


3d row—D « 2 


in de, ch 2,18 dc, ch 


2,dcinde,ch2,44c, (ch 2, dcin 
dc) twice, ch 4, turn. 
4th row—D c in d c, ech 2,.4 4 ¢, ch 


2,dcindece,44d4e, (ch 2, dcindec) 
5 times, ch 4, turn. 

oth row—D cin dec, (ch 2, dc in 
d ec, S8times,ch2,4de¢,ch2,dcin 4d 
ec, ch 2,4 dc, (ch 2, d cin dc) twice, 
ch 4, turn. 

6th row—Like 4th row. 

7th row—D c in d e, ch 
(ch 2, dc in dc) twice, ch 4, turn. 

8th row—Like 7th. 

9th row—D c in dc, ch 2,4 4 ¢, ch 
2, d c-in d ec, ch 2,4 de, (ch 2, dc in 
dc) 5 times, ch 4, turn. 

10th row—D c in dc, (ch 2, d c in 
dc) 8 times, ch 2, 4 dc, ch 2, d c in 


2, 22 d 





BUSY FINGERS 





dc, ch 2,4 dc, (ch 2, d e in a ec) 
twice, ch 4, turn. 

llth row—Like 9th, ch 4, turn. 

12th row—D ec in de, ch 2, 13 d e, 
eh 2, dc in dc, ch 2, 4 d ¢, finish like 
previous rows. 

13th row—D c in dc; ch 2,4 4 ¢, ch 
2, dc in-d c, ch 2, 13 4 c, finish as 
before, 

For the next two rows repeat Ist 
row, and then commence the swasti- 
ka again, see 2d row. 

: Greek Key Pattern 

For this pattern, ch 47, 1 dc in 5th 
st from hook, * ch 2, skip 2, dc in 
next st, repeat from * to end of ch, 
ch 4, turn. 

2d row—D ce in d c, ch 2, 81 dc, 
(ch 2, d c in d c) twice, ch 4, turn. 
3d and 4th the same. 

Sth row—D c in d-c, ch 2, 7 d oe, 
(ch 2, d c) 10 times, ch 4, turn. 

6th row—D c in dc, (ch 2, dc) 8 
times, ch 2, 7 d c,-(ch 2, d c) twice, 
ch 4, turn. 

7th row—Like 5th. 

8th row-—Begins as usual, 19 d ¢, 
ch 2, dc, ch 2, 7 d e¢, finish like 6th. 

9th row—D c in d ¢c, ch 2, 7 d cG ch 
2, d c in d ec, ch 2, 19 d c¢, finish as 
usual. 

10th row—Like 7th. 

llth row—D c¢, ch 2, 7 d c, ch 2, a 
e, ch 2, 7 dc, ch 2, dc, ch 2, Td c¢, 
finish as usual. 

Repeat this row five times. 

17th row—Begin as usual, 19 d ¢, 
ch 2, dad ¢, ch 2,7 4e, (ch 2, d c) 
twice, ch 4, turn. 

18th row—D cin dc, ch 2, Tc, 
ch 2, d c, ch 2, 19 dc, (ch 2, a c) 
twice, ch 4, turn. 

19th row—Like 17th. 

20th row—Begin as usual, 7 
(ch 2, d c) 10 times, ch 4, turn. 

2ist row—D c in dec, (ch 2, dc) § 
times, ch 2, 7 dc, finish as usual. 

224 row—Like 20th. 

The 23d row is like the 1st and pat- 
tern repeats from this point. 


d ¢ 





Are the Old Songs Passing?—How 
many of the old, cherished melodies 
are sung today? In this age of hurry 
and fret and change, many of them 
are almost forgotten. They ~are 
omitted from many song books, and 
generally crowded by light, “catchy” 
compositions, many of which have 
but little feeling and often as little 
tune. Even the immortal hymns are 
often relegated: to the background. 
But they will never be wholly lost for 
they have been preserved to us for all 
time in the records of the Victor talk- 
ing . machine. Isn’t it a beautiful 
idea. Even though the children who 
used to sing them have grown up and 
gone away; even though we may be 
too old and feeble to go to church 
any more; even though we cannot 
sing them ourSelves; we can hear 
their music over and over again in 
our own homes, at any time we wish, 
through the Victor. The beautiful 
sentimental songs and stirring pa- 
triotic tunes; the southern plantation 
melodies, and noble hymns are all on 
the Victor repertoire. Many of these 
records have been made by the great- 
est singers of the world. All of them 
are feelingly sung and perfectly re- 
produced. 








Just Six Minutes © 


to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run that it’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 


double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. . 


Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravi 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, * 
you cantryitfirst. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 

~ They write us bush- 

els of letters telling 
how it saves work 






asher Co., 





and worry. Soild on little payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. Address, The 19) 
Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y, 
If you live in Canade, address Canadian 

Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 





















A Rare Chance 


We design and manufacture our own embroid- 





for only 70c postpaid. 


ery goods 
and cana 
therefore 
offer um 
usual vak 
ues. We 
a send 
iis pre 
shirt waist 
design 
stamped 
on Persian 
Lawn 212 
yards #@ 
inches wide 
with collar 
and cufis 
mateh 


to 
This is a special offer to © 


ake you acquainted with the quality of our 


goes. We guarantee satisfaction. 
attern will be sent for 20c. Send for 
¢ CATALOG OF EMBROIDERY 


‘orated 
our F 


F A 
AND STENCIL DESIGNS. Address 
The Articraft Co., Dept. 12, Myrick Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 





ee 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
: We chin op mes 


you 
using the bicycle 10 days. 


after 
DO NOT BUYstx-<are 


price until you receive our 
art catal justrati kind 
Nyy ty 


am bicycle, and have learned 
marvelous 


WE prices and T new offers, « 
is all it will cost you 
OME CENT wai erent 


return mail. You will get much valusblel 
formation. Do not wait, write itnow. 





TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Bub 
usual 


ap-Wheels and a)! sundries at 


MEAD CYCLE GQ. Dept.W-16 CHICA 








For Only J Finest you ever saw. They usually 


stamps. 


THE POST CARD MAN, 
35 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





Cents 





retail 2 for 6 cents—think of it 

cents’ worth for three two-cent 
Order today, as supply 
islimited. Address —_————— 


POST 








~ VIBRATING SHUTTLE,- 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 





NEZ-HOME 


~~ 2.0 peauTiFut CARDS 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


ARE OF ONE QUALITY ONLY--THE BEST 





be purchased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty never runs out. 
If there isno NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept.G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, -MASS. 





The name NEW HOME on sewing machines stands for efficiency, 
beauty, dependability, grace, speed, finish and high class construe 
tion. They have been in constant use so many years that they have 
proven themselves smart; so satisfactory and of such high quali 
that they are taken as standards of perfection in construction 
not to be classed with those of poor quality and low price. Evé 

rinciple employed in their construction is mechanically the BEST. 

he NEW HOME is made in a manner to last a century. They 
never wear out, all parts are interchangeable, renewed at any time 


Remember THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST In the end. 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 


¢ roduct and 
have dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name “MEW HOME” om 





Always Mention 


This Journal 





In writing any of our adver 
tisers. You will get a very 


quick reply if you do. 
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A Household Hint 

Dear Host: -If I were to build an- 
other house { ‘would not build a pan- 
try, but Would put in shelves on the 
walls wherever they could be put up. 
From the floor.to the ‘hight of the 
top of the sink I would have these 
im with wooden doors, and 
with doors with glass paneis. 
Grover, Mass. 


One of the-Good Cooks 

Dear Host: I have read so many 
helpful articles that I want to con- 
tribute also, Here are some good 
re s which I have tested. For a 
ni ayer cake use 1 cup sugar, but- 
ter size of a small egg, 1 cup sweet 
m 2 teaspoons baking powder, a 
little salt, 2 full cups flour, 1 teaspoon 
val i Barely melt the butter and 
add to the cup of sugar; then add 
the milk .and beat thoroughly. 
Sift the baking powder into 
the flour, then add. Stir well and 

ba in 3 layers in a quick oven. 
eggless cookies are made with 
l sugar, % cup buttermilk, % 
C ird, pinch of sait, 1 teaspoon 
s and flour enough to make a 
d that can be easily rolled. Sea- 
i 


clos i 
abov 
[N B. 


th nutmeg. Dissolve the soda 
buttermilk, Bake in a quick 
the mother of one daughter 
ar ree sturdy sons, aged 14, 12, 9 
al it years respectively. I hope that 
Ww my boys are grown to man- 
h the saloon and its evils will pe 
at g of the past, and that their 
m< r, father and sister can go with 
tI to the polls to cast their first 
ba 3—[Mrs lL M., N Y. 


Concerning Books 
sh The would tell of 
b they have just read. I have 
j nished The lLeopard’s Spots, 
a having moved south it interested 
n ich I think the north does 
not 
I 


Tablers 


the negro question as it is. 

ed A Romance of Old Quebec, 

en the beautiful little Christ- 

r ition of Black Rock by Ralph 
( Such a clean story! We had 
re sky Pilot, but think this one 
tl ter of the two.—[Sally Mug- 
& 


A Word to Artists 

Dear Host: I wonder if any of 
the Tablers are artists and make water 
co paintings. I am, and I am much 
d yinted with my stock of yel- 
loy they are a kind of muddy yel- 
lo ind I want a brilliant yellow 

ce it of the dandelion. Anyone 
who can tell me the name and where 

t will greatly oblige—[Marcia 
I. Barnard, Ind 
How About It, Men? 

D Host: Not one man in 500 
has any idea how . hard a woman 
worl As a rule a man things that 
about all the wife has to do is to get 
the meals and wash the dishes. I have 
a man make that very remark 
regar ng a woman who had four 
sma hildren. I believe a man thinks 
pies i cakes grow. If you leave 
him alone for a few days he will brag 

t got the breakfast, dinner 
pper, and did mot make hard 

it either. I know all about 

[ have been there. I think it 

nan’s duty to help about the 

ll he can. It will not hurt 

take hold and wipe dishes, or 

wash day Every mother 
ring up her boy to help. in 

, then he will make a good 

nd for some tired wife. When 
small children in the home 
Should have them. with him 
time so as to give the tired 
hance to work, to say 

f resting—{Mrs P. H. 


tae 


+ 


Tes Sa ct te tm ee 
~ 


_Easter Eggs 
Dear Hos I am rmauch interested 
Talk and always read that 
vant to offer a’ hint for 
res, We always save onion 
eeks before Baster. We 
for about 15 minutes in 
Sug ater to cover, then-put in 
3g and let boil tii done. When 
1 in cold water they will be a 








more young 
than these who have already written, 
[Happy Maiden, Mass. 
Convenience the Keynote 

Dear Host: I have been waiting 
for a plan for Mrs lL. K.’s house 
which will be more convenient and 
Save steps. With the stove in one 
corner, the sink in the opposite coer- 
ner, and the pantry in a third corner, 
just think how many times she will 
have to cross that kitchen. Imagine 
all the extra steps she will have to 
take to get just one meal, then mul- 
tiply that by three and tken by 365. 
I would not want a kitchen plastered, 
We built a house four years ago with 
ten rooms, four bedrooms being on 
the second floor.. The ground floor 
has three bedrooms, hall, parlor, din- 
ing room and living room as one, 
with the kitchen large enough to 
have a dining table in it when we feel 
So inclined. My cook stove is near a 
window in the east end. Shelves ex- 
tend from this window to a small 
window over the sink. There are 
three of these shelves, the lowest one 
being just over the kitchen table. The 
table has two bins, two drawers, and 
a bread board in it. The _ sink is 
within about a foot of the wall be- 
tween the kitchen and dining room.— 
[Housekeeper. 


Yankee Philosophy 


BY UNCLE JOE 








Don’t allus work yewr friends; 
sometimes work for yewr friends. 

Ef yew keep yewr jackknife sharp 
they’s allus somebuddy wants tew 
borry it. 

The weather is what yew make it. 
Yew kin manerfactur’ sunshine all 
the year raound. 

Joy seldom kills; it ain’t a bit 
resky tew try tew make people happy. 

Grubbin’ ain’t all done on the 
farms; they’s more uv it done in the 
cities. 

A pull is a good thing, 
beats it in the tong run. 

It’s a bad plan tew lend money, but 
it’s a leetle might wuss tew borry it. 

It’s all right tur dew bizniz at the 
ol’ stan’ ef yew dew bizniz the new 
way. 

The ‘arly bird ketches the worm, 
an’ the ‘arly agrerculturist ketches 
the best part uv the day. 

Ef yew don’t take keer uv yewr 
stock an’ yewr farmin’ tools haow 
kin yew expect them tew take keer 
uv yew? 

Ef yew are tempted tew dew wrong 
jest stop an’ think what yew'’d say 
abaout the other feller ef he done it. 


but push 





Vague Pleasantry 
Collector: «“Can’t you give me any 
encouragement at all about this old 
account?” 
Mr Go Easy: “Why, yes, of course. 
Soe ag pay you as soon as I pay any- 
oO y.” 





Dear Young Folks: I go to school 
every day and have a fine time. I am 
in the 4th grade. I hope every girl 
and boy likes school as well as I do. 
I have four sisters younger than my- 
self.—[{Annie Reynolds, Ga. 


The f first food of the day. 


Every man, woman and child begine 
the day with more.or less vigor of mind 
and strength of body according to the 
first food supplied to the stomach. The 
best first dish of the day is a bowl of 
Quaker Oats. The stomach can assimi- 
late it more quickly and with less effort 
than other foods. There is little or no 
waste and every ounce of food is con- 
yerted into muscle, vigor and brain 
activity. The strongest people in the 
world are the regular eaters of Quaker 
Oats. You should eat it for breakfast 
every day. 

The regular size package of Quaker 
Oats sells for 10c, the large family size 
vackage comes at 25e and 30c. 
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Don't accept 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr, 


impson - Eddystone Prints 
nm the standard for over-65 years. 


cotton prints. Absolutely fast 
substantial fabric, newest. and 
ttiest patterns. 

have 


Simpson-Eddystore Prints. If he 
write us his name. We'll belp him supply . 
and im 
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You’d Borrow Your Boy’s 


gun yourse!f, if he had an H & R Single Shotgun. 
think, as a good many others used to think, that a single gun was 
good ‘enough for boys—but for you, an expensive double gun—and 
then you have probably put off getting eazy gun because you 
thought you could not afford a double gun. 


H & R Single Shotgun! 


vecause it equals the best double gun you 
ever saw in design, workmanship and shooting 
qualities, and it’s of standard weight, perfectly 
balanced and a close, hard shooter. 
styles of single guns—all of the well-known H & R 
quality of materials and workmanship—the result of over 30 years’ 
manufacturing experience. 


See Our Guns 









We make several 


at your dealer’s—feel their perfect balance, throw one up 
to your shoulder—then break it open and note its auto- 
matic shell ejector, rebounding hammer, the absence of small springs and weak or un- 
necessary parts—you will buy our gun then, that’s all. 


Write for our new catalog—it gives reasons for the our guns. 
Our guns, Lor us hisname. We will ship, carriage pad on rec of price. Rather than accept a 
order from us direct. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, 


552 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Perhaps you 


But you would like the 


We know it will satisfy you. 
If your dealer does not 


om 
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Forty Years 


Forty years of experience— 


Forty years of steady up- 
building of business and 


= utation are behind every pair 


e famous 


KEEN 
KUTTER 





Scissors and Shears 
Every pair is stamped with the Keen 


Kutter trademark and carries with it this 
hard-earned reputation for quality. 


This mark on tools or cutlery , 


means that the article is perfect 
— that 
outwear other kinds, and if not 
satisfactory in every respect you 
can have your money back. » 


If not at your dealer's write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


it will outwork and 

















Be Sure to 


In this journal. 
most orders from 


Say 


Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 


When you write 
Our Advertisers 


“| Saw Your Adv” 



































































Pat. Dec. ¢, 1906 
Others Pending 


FREE 





“The Sole of Steel” — 





a pair of Steel 
































Arctics Into 
“Kingdom 
Come !” 








Send for our booklet, 
or better still, send for 


Shoes on 
the order blank below. 


Kick Old Leather 
Shoes, Boots and 


Absolute Protection Against 


Colds, Rheumatism, Stiffness, Discomfort 
No More Blistered. Aching Feet 


a pl 
— 
















boas These are the greatest shoes for rough work that have ever been offered to farmers, stockmen 
fk and all who work outdoors. Shoes that fit the foot and keep'their shape under any and all con- 
ditions. Shoes that have indestructible steel soles, turned up to protect the uppers. 
wonderful ease and comfort, keeping the feet warm and dry in coldest. weather, regardless of 
mud, snow or slush. Shoes made so strong that one fair will outwear three to six Pairs of thé 
T best all-leather shoes! 


The economy of Steel Shoes is such that hey save from SS to S10 of your shoe money in a singe 
year! And the saving in medicines and doctors’ bills will pay for a pair many Ames over. 


How Our 1909 Model STEEL SHOES 
Are Mades:Secret of Their Economy, 


Shoes of 


Comfort and Endurance Explained 


These are the only Steel Shoes in existence.. The combination of a specially - made li light, thin steel and the best grade 


of pliable, waterproof leather solves problem of the Perfect Work Shoe, 


adjustable Steel rivets of the 1909 model Steel Shoes add the finishing touch of perfection. 


The Turned-Up Steel Soles 


We stamp the soles and an inch above the 
soles out. of.a light, thin, rust- resisting, seam- 
less special-process steel. One piece of steel 
Srom toe to heel and all around Pig edges. No 
cracks or seams to hold moisture or mud. 


Adjustable Steel Rivets 


The bottoms of soles are studded with adjus- 
table steel rivets. These rivets serve the double 
purpose of protecting the soles from wear and 


- giving-a firm, sure footing. When partly worn 


ee can be instantly replaced, by the wearer, 
new Steel Rivets. 50 Extra Steel Rivets 
cost only 30 cents, and will keep your shoes in 
good repair for at least 2 years. Kad the rivets 
at the tip.of toe and ball of foot are the only 
ones that wear. Steel Shoes never go.to the 
Repair Shop, for there’s nothing to wear but the 
rivets. And the Steel Soles shed mud almost 
as easily as they shed water. 


Pliable Leather Uppers 
Riveted to Steel Soles 


The uppers are made of the very best quality 
of pliable waterproofleather fastened forever to 
the Steel Soles. No water or moisture can pos- 
sibly penetrate Steel Shoes. They are always 
bone dry inside. 


Hair Cushion Insoles Give 
Elasticity 


The inner soles of Steel Shoes are springy 
hair_ cushions, which give elasticity to the 
tread and absorb the jar when you walk on 
frozen or stony ground. ‘They also absorb per- 
spiration and foot odors. 

They are easily slipped out for airing and 
cleansing. Being shaped to fit the feet and 
having these yielding Hair Cushions, Steel 
Shoes keep your feet free from corns, bunions, 
callouses and soreness. The rigid steel soles 
keep the uppers from cracking, twisting or 
warping out of shape—and the leather never 
gets hard. The result is the most comfortable, 
durable and satisfactory working shoe that you 
ever put on your feet. After all the discomfort 
of wearing run-over, misshapen leather shoes 
or hot rubber boots, it’s a treat to your feet to 
wear “STEELS.” Steel shoes are not any 
heavier than or- 
dinary working 
shoes, 






Dept. -86, 


Canadian Branch, 


TORONTO, CANADA 





STEEL SHOE CoO. 


Racine, Wis. 
= : Town 


Steel Shoes Save 
Doctors’ Bills 


If you wear Steel Shoes you can work all day 
in mud and water or snow without getting wet 
or cold feet. 

Thus you escape colds, rheumatism, neuralgi 
and thé long train of ills that result from co 4, 
wet feet. The dread Pneumonia often results 
from inadequate foot protection. Steel [Shoes 
pay for themselves again and again by prevent- 
ing sickness and saving doctors’ bills. Wear 
Steel Shoes and you can work in cold, wet, 
sormay weather that would otherwise keep you 
idle. 


Steel Shoes Feel Fine 
on the Feet 


They. need no breaking in. From the very 
moment you first put them on they feel per- 
fectly easy and comfortable. They, are.care- 
fully shaped over lasts that were patterned from 
good, honest feet. Easy on—easyoff. And easy 
every minute you wear them. They. rest the feet 
by affording support exactly where it is needed. 
They do not run over or get tight in places after 
being wet like an all-leather shoe. No more 
tired, aching, blistered, calloused, sore and ten- 
der feet if Steel Shoes are worn. 


Steel Shoes Outwear 
Three to Six Pairs 
of All-Leather Shoes 


This is a strong statement, which a trial will 
prove to be absolutely true. 

Think what.this means in economy! A saving 
of at least $5 to $10 of your shoe money every 
year, to say nothing-of the added fe omfort and 

freedom from colds, aches and pains. Think, 
too, of the saving in time, as you need not stop 
work for bad weather, And yet Steel Shoes 
cost about the same as the work shoes or rubber 
boots you are wearing now. 

MORAL: Don't Torture Your Feet in Hard, Shapeless Leathers 


or Injure Your! Health merc scm 
Wearing Rubber Boots. 


Buy Steel Shoes’ at 
once and get the full 
benefit of their com- 
fort and steady service 


Gentlemen :— 


er L0S5¢ 


ae 
ORDER BLANK FOR S$’ STEEL SHOES 


Steel Shoe GCo., Dept. 8G, Racine, Wis. 


or all time to come, The 


Steel Shoes in Sizes 5 to12 
6 Inches, 9 Inches, I2 
Inches or 16 Inches High 


* Steel shoes are made in all regular sizes. In 
each size we give you choice of 6 inches, 9 inches, 
12 inches; or is 6 inches high. 

- There’s.a Steel Shoe for ev ery purpose, from 
general farm work to ditch dig 

Our $2.50 Steel Shoes—6 PA om high—areas 
Sood as ony all-leather $3.50 Shoes. 

Our $3,00 Steel Shoes—6 inches high—havean 
extra grade of leather and are better than any 
$4.50 all-leather shoes on the market. : 

+ Our $3.50 Steel Shoes—9 inches high—are bet- 
ter than the best $5.00 all-leather shoes. 

* Our $5.00 Steel Shoes—12 inches high—arethe 
equalef any $6.00 all-leather shoes made. 

Our $6. “00. Steel Shdes—16 inches high—are 
better than the best all-leather shoes regardless 
of cost. 

, Shoe money cannot buy bigger value than 
you get in Steel Shoes. 


Order a Pair 
of “‘Steels’”’ To-day 
(Fill out order blank below) 

We have told you all about Steel Shoes—and 
every word is true. 

We make you safe in sending money for # 
pair of Steel Shoes right now ér any time by 
agreeing to refund every penny you pay ™%; 
without delay or argument, if the shoes aré 
not as represented, 

We strongly recommend the 6-inch hight sie! 
Shoes at $3.00. pair, or the 9-inch high 5 
Shoes at $3.50 a pair, as they give best eo 
tion for general service. 

Remit the price of either pair, stating sité 
shoe you wear, and we will ship these splendi : 
Steel Shoes by fast express, You run abso- ; 
lutely no risk, as your money will be promptly & 
refunded if you are not satisfied when you im : 
the shoes. ine out,tear off and mail ¢ 

ER BLAN K to-da 
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Steel Shoes, ---** 
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